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te THE HOUR OF NORTHERN VICTORY. 


Roll not a drum, sound not a clarion-note 
Ot haughty triumph to the silent sky ; 


l to Hush’d ee ea t roat, 
tee) And veil’d the flash of p in ev'ry eye. 
me Not with 7¢ Dewms loud and high Hosannas, 


Greet we the a«ful victory we bave won, 
But with our arms revers’d and lower’d banners 
We stand—our work is done! 


Thy work is done, God, terrible and just, 

Who lay’dst upon our hearts and hands this task, 
And kneeling, with our foreheads in the dust, 
We venture Peace to ask. 


Bleeding and writhing underneath our sword, 
Prostrate our brethren lie, Thy fallen foe, eed 
ord,— 


Struck down by Thee through us, avenging 
By Thy hand laid low. 


eepb2s& 8 ESFFos 


For our own guilt have we been doomed to smite 
‘Lhese our own kindred Thy great laws defying, 
These, our own flesh and , who now unite 
In one thing only with us—bravely dying. 


Dying how bravely, how bitterly ! 

Not for the better , but for the worse, 
Blindly aud madly striving against Thee 

For the bad cause where thou hast set Thy curse. 


Seve tn tho Gasp tauabigetag of onr pages 

ve in t than ving of our prayers, 

“ Lord! we have fought the fight!” But oe neielee 
Is ours no more than theirs. 


Ex 
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Call back Thy dreadful ministers of wrath 
Who have led on our hosts to this great day; 
Let our feet halt now in the svenger’s path, 
And bid our weapons stay. 


Upon our land, Freedom's inheritance, 

Tarn Thou once more the splendour of Thy face, 
Where nations serving Thee to light advance, _, 
Give us again our place. 


Not our prosperit 
Not all thy former 1 Prequited A 
Lat this one boon—Oh | grant us still to be 
The home of Hope to the whole human race. 
%5th April, 1865. Fanny Kemsre. 
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A MISTAKE, AND ITS RESULTS. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—OHAPTER 1. 
I 
Dubin tok two daye. “Where ere. those 


who remember whea it was a matter of three or four, 


‘peak of a more modern period, albeit the railway from Dub- 
lia to Kingstown was then the only one in Ireland. At this 
formed trunk 


time, Bianconi’s large four-horse cars 
from the south to the is; 


e 


from Cork to 
, I suppose 
but I 


delayed | pose, when three men entered the 


— 


map, in a voice that- trembled with agitation; but before he 
could utter anothcr word, a quick, sharp knocking at the door 
interrupted him, and seemed to startle the whole party. The 
two men looked inquiringly at each cther for a moment. 
“Oh!” exclaimed the younger, wh» bad been addressed ag 
Bill, “’tis Gran, I suppose ;” aad walkiog furward, he admit- 
ted, after a moment’s parley, an old gray-haired woman, with 
a cloak thrown over her head. “ An’ where were you now, 
at this hour of the evcning?” asked Barney, accompanying 
the inquiry with an oath. 

“ An’ where was I, is that it? Afther them divils of goats 
there, that were wandhering off a good two mile and more 
from here; and near enough I was, bad luck to them! tum- 
bling ia the dark into the Wizard's Hole above ther: in the 
bog; and ’tis a night, glory be to God! that would shiver the 
heart out iv your body.—But what's along here ?” asked the 
old womep suddenly. “ What's the matiher? Isn’t this Ned 
Sween 

«Mather enough!” returned Barney, gruffly. “He only 
wanted to get the rope rorvnd my weck and Bill's here; he 
was turnin’ informer on our hands; but nezer you fear; we'll 
stop that work. Here, Bill, lend a hand, will you,” and the 
speaker strode across the room with some sirong cord in his 
hand, that he had drawn from his pocket. The poor youth 
uttered a wild cry of terror that rung through the whole place, 
as the two men seized him, 

“ I tell you, Barney,” he cried imploringly, “T wasn’t going 
to tell a word to’mortal soul; all | wanted with Connors was 

to ask him about the rabbits down at the colonel’s.” 

*} “ Whisht your jabber, you thin-skinned varmint, you. Keep 
your breath to cool your porri¢ge. I wonldn’t believe ye, 
if ye kissed all the books in the barony. Ye'd have told that 
same foxy cub of a peeler of our tramp to-night, if l dida’t 
stop your tongue. ‘Them was the rabbits at the colonel’s ye 
were afiher. Ha! post never see daylight again, plase pro- 
vidence. Here, Bill, tie that knot tight, will ye.” 

I could see from the spot where 1 was sheltered, that after 
a brief and feeble struggle, their unfortunate victim had been 
bound hand and foot, and was leit sitting “pou the log of 
timber before mentioned. I was at first so absorbed in inter- 
est at what I witnessed, as to be half unconscious of my own 
peril, but a terrible sense of it soon recurred. That I had 
most unfortunately failen upon a party. of desperate ruffiias, 
there was no doubt, nor could I entertain a hope of escaping 
speedy death, if I were detected, and that might be expec’ 
every moment. A cold shudder crept through my whole 
frame es I realised the horrible position [ was in. I was afraid, 
too, to stir, as an uoguarded movement might so disturb the 
trail screen in front as at once to betray me; and the narrow 
passage between it and the wall scarcely afforded standing 
room. Bitterly did I curse the mad stupidity that led me toto 
such danger; nor did many minutes elapse b fore a fresh 
accession of alarm was caused by the anticipation of instant 
discovery. Barney and Bill, as I had heard them named, 
after binding their prisoner, returned to the fire, where the 
old women remained, holding herlong skiuuy hands over 
the blaze, and apparently not much interested, one way or 
the other, in the o tions that were going on. 

“Tsay,” asked Bill, as he seated himself on a stool, “ will 
you bring him before Captain Rock, and the rest of the boys 
to morrow vight, and have him tried reg’lar?” 

“ Faith, I'll do no such thing,” replied the other; “ I'll be 
Judge, jury, and ali myself. 1 caught bim in the act, and 
that’s enough. Desth and no mercy to the spy and the in- 
former—them’s the laws amo g the Ribbon boys. Besides, 1 
don’t like a bone in the young vagabond’s skin;” and the 
refen matt oonening ps eine hear, 

bs ,’ respoad. te) alow tone, 

int trouble’ ey 

“ No tear, Bill, my boy. I dunno,” he continued, “ either, 
but it may be best to finish him at once. Faith, here goes. 
As he spoke, the man lifted a square stone somewhere near 
the hearth, and from a concealed receptable he drew out what 
appeared to me, as well as I could see it, to be a large pistol ; 
from oe opening, ~ +k other applivoces, aod 
proceed: berately to the weapon. The poor bound 
enough it ‘was; an ——— ~~! y henge ~ creature leaped up yith a donpente elton, as Seoutasl 

pied ne Legethe ge tose ta fearful preparations, but fell back agai::, helplessly upon 
Hog of mber against the wall at the side] "'« Oy for the love of God, Barney, don't murder me!” he 

& kind o! rude seat ; while a stool or| cried in a hosrse, half-choking voice. “Speak to him, Nelly, 
two, and an old rickety tale, made up the remainder of the}, to him!” he continued appealingly to the old women: 
furniture. When some short time elapse I began to feel «| None of them took the least notice of his entreales, the old 
litule nervous at the position in which I found myself; apart | Woman merely shook her head, and continued gazing into the 
from the vexation I experienced at havi ne astray, a0d/| fire, I felt tingling from head to foot wits tea at the 
te diicly I might fe in raching Dublin le ine fx my | voupck of ‘wanesting thls coli Model, murder, and wes 
and this lonely spot, at the foot of some mountain, was no de- — on the first impulse, to rush out at all hazards, aod 
sirable place to be caught in at night, alone and y, Barney.” again exclaimed Bill,“ why waste powder 
CHAPTER IL 


of him ; 'tisn’t so much we have toepare, 

Tell you what we'll do ; as we go Jowa to meet the boys on 

I was deliberating whether I had better make another at- | ihe way to the colonel’s to night, pitch him into the Wizard's 
tempt to find my way, or stay until some One came, when the 
silence was by the noise of evidently more than 


Hole ; and, mind me, he’ll not come up again to tell tales.” 

“ You're right, Bill—the very—thing,” returned Barney, 
one person Sy epee As the parties came nearer, I could | laying down his pistol. “I remember the last chap as we 
discern that sume confi:ct or le was going on; at firat,| tucked into the soft sheets there: laws! what a splash he 
there were no voices, but a peculiar panting sound, such as/ made as the black slush closed over him; it made me almost 
accompanies the movement rhe where effort is met by | shiver.” 
resistance, until at length, in a low, deep voice, like the grow!| A deep moan of agony, that broke from the wretched man, 
of a mastiff, the words reached me: “Curse you, will ee told the effect that tunis fresh arrangement had upon him. 
come on? I'll knock you on the head, if you don’t.” The| “There's a weight, a half-huodred, somewhere,” said Bar- 
ominous ‘ove in which this brief sentence was uttered, ney ; “ where isit, Nell?” 
dently close to the doorway, made me bound back from the} “On, the old weight, is it? It’s behind the sticks there, I 

of the fire, and without a moment's thought, I glided in| believe. Do you want it ?” 
ind the pile of brushwood before referred to, ween| My heart leaped to my throat at this inquiry, for just at my 
which and the end-wall of the cabin a narrow passage afforded 
bare space for concealment. I bad scarcely effected my pur- 
apartmeat, or rather two 
in another between them. “Shut the door, Bill,” 


foot, where I stoo], I felt the hard substauce, that I had sup- 
gasped the elder of the two, for he was out of pay per- 


posed to be astone. “ Now for it!’ I thought, as | listened 
ip an agony to the next words. 

spiring profusely. The y mao addressed as Bill com 

led, aad chen drew a ous toon bar across the closed en- 


to Stapleton, when I was a few paces on, to know if there 


were any turns upon the 

“ No, sir,” he replied; and then added: “ keep to the left, 
and you'll be all right.” 

Laughing at this unintentional pun, and repeating the old 
couplet to myself: 

If you go to the left, you'll be sure to go right; 
If you go to the right, you'll go wrong— 
speed, and very soon noticing a road that 
branched off at right angles to the main one, I concluded that 
this was the reason of his direction. I was at all times a very 
swift runner, while the intense cold of the evening braced m 
energies still more. “By Jove!’ I exclaimed, “I'll astoni 
them a a bit: old Jehu will think I’m lost before he picks me 
up;” and the expectation of gaining credit by my prow- 
ess as a walker, accelerated my speed to unusual _— 
dity. The vay, I have already remarked, was specially 
gloomy, and the cvening shadows were now darkening into 
night with more than ordinary swiftness. Once I was for a 
moment at fault about the road, as I came upon a slight di- 
nce from the direct Jine, but recalling Stapleton’s words 

—* keep to the left”—I fullowed that direction, and trudged 
onjupon this unknown way into the thickly-gatheriug dark- 
ness. At last I began to wonder why the car did not come 
up; but concluding that the smith’s operations caused the 
delay, I still went forward until the road became unusual! 










































































































































more than I had ever known upon * mail-coach road. 
‘us impossible I have gone astray!” I exclaimed, not allow- 
ing the unpleasant thought to intrude; and | still continued 
my course, though at a more dovbtful pace, uatil I suddenly 
halted on perceiving that the narrowing line of roadway ap- 
peared to cease altogether, and | found myself actually walk- 
ing on moist boggy ground. “ Where on earth am I?” I 
cried in consternation, peering through the darkness. As far 
as I could descry, I seemed to have wandered into some moor 
or commonage that stretched along the base of a steep accli- 
vity ; not a sound could i hear on any tide, but the moaning 
sigh of the wind as it swept by with penetrating bitterness, 
and once the wild cry of some bird, startled from its rest by 
my approach. I made two or three efforts, but they proved 
ineffectual, to retrace my steps, and each time I became more 
bewildered, stumbling over rocky projections or roots of trees, 
and occasicnally sinking ankle-deep snto wet miry ground. 
“God help me!’ I exclaimed at Jast in utter despair, and al- 
most bursting into tears of vexation. “I'll have to wander 
about here night, and perish with cold before morning.” 
Another desperate effort to reach some pathway met with a 
like issue, save that by, I suppose, some consequent change 
ot position, a bright light suddenly broke upoa me, 80 bright 
and so close, that I was erably startied at the unex- 


pected appearance. 

1 th:ught of the Will-o’-the wisp, and fancied, from the evi- 
dent nature of the ground, that it might be the meteor of the 
marsh ; but as 1 moved cautiously forward, | saw that it came 
through the open door of a cabin, and a closer access showed 
tue why I had net sooner detected it. The tenement before 
me was curiously constructed ; the ground On three sides rose 
at a considerable elevation, and it seewed as if a deep cavern- 
ous recess had been formed in the yielding soil, and in it this 
rude habitation erected. I walked straight to the door, but 
saw no one within or immediately near the cabin; the light 
came from a large peat-fire, piied-upon a -rearthstone at one 
side of the room; and so bright was the illumination, that it 
not only disclosed every object inside, but enabled me to no- 
tice distiuctly the nature and —— of the building with- 
out. I hesitated to enter, notwi ing 
cf the fire, where there was no one to invite me. I calle: 
loudly once or twice, but no reply came; and at length I 


freshly made up.” 
seemed to be the onty one the place couid boast of, and 
wretched 


buckle fur bis belt, and will keep him cowa a while in the 
bottom of the hole.” 

“ Shall I get it now ?” asked the old hag. 

“Time enough,” respooded tue other, “ when we set out, 
Get us the supper, thougn.” 

Some relief was aff .rded by this respite; bat the faint 
which I bad just begua to entertain, toat [ might possibly 
able to evade discovery until the men departed with their 
victim, and I had the old woman only to deal with, now 
vanisned, as, when the weizht came to be looked fur, 
cap- | sure}\of course, to be found, and as certain to be murdered, 
Some food was placed upon the small table drawn ia front of 
tbe fire, while a candle fixed in a sconce against the wail 
sdded a feeble illumination to the firelight. Tie three par- 
took of the meal in silence, and then the men smoked, during 
which an bour might have passed; scarcely a sound being 

pout 


“We'll just tie it round bis waist, Bill; ‘twill be a nice 
screen behind which I was ensconced was so 


if 


awe 


uaeoe wave 6 Seow sae it man movement from the 
lad, who Was evi writhiog in agony trom the physical 
torture of the tigut f Of iis liasba, 0 well a hetoesed, 
no doubt, with the horrible apprehension of his coming doom, 





and saw py my were afwer ; 
us, iv’s the Chance you'll 


solemn oath,” began the young 


: 
[ 
8F 
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\« ° reluctance 
“ o ell.” were the first words spoken by Bar- |“ And never fear,” I continued, as I noticed some 
ml r othe stillness—“ look out, and’ seo what time {on the part of the lad; “I saved you already, and I'll take care 
ie ol aging |" We conned a cre tongs to or tre Sel, and 
ti) oman rose, opened the door, and, judging by 
- ee ey know net, ia a te = ——y — HAF pons pt. be > Bes ent 
— in again. Tis no more than eight o’clock, ae gave ® cba +: Who goes there? © on 
* Bight o'clock! Four or five hours yet, Bill. Let’shave| “ May I never!” ejaculated Sweeny, in a trembling whis- 
a Que: vn om not to meet at the cross ‘i one.—Do you sit | per; i = t the boys ; they're waitin’ here for the rest to 
up aod watch, Nell,” he coatiaued; “and wake us about | sy oe —- boldly.” . othe 
— , i 8 lied the challenge, when a rapid cross- 
In « few minutes, the two miscreants had disposed them- weeny rep to the challenge, p 
selves beside the fire, dragging over them come eae Eg = ensued, and some pass-words were demanded ana 
elly ; and in a very short time their deep) B!ven. 
oo cere hep A, that both were fast co- A Who's with you?” asked the speaker who “yw ¥ us, 
turmoil of anxious thoughts literally seethed throu, my now standing out on the road, and who a . the 
brain in the brief period of st-llness that followed, Could leader of the party who were still oy > Ly teh. 
tuke advantage o! their sleep? Could I take any step, aud A momentary hesitation nearly prov d fa' to - 
what, for my extrication from this dreadful peril? Atlength, Ob,” he answere:t, and his vvice shook, “’tis Bill sure. 
a low parched voice, a kind of husky whisper, it seemed, rose | We are to go on, Barney said, and see all’s right, and give you 
u ihe quiet of the place. “Nelly, for the dear love| the signal. i Seer av. 
of God, have pity on me, and save me, now that tuey are| “You had better stay here,” gruffly responded the speaker. 
roe ff Sa > wonaie etn, el I must be ruled by Barney 
ba » T thong ht aoe, “Waetae  Soaner s as he’s the leader to-night,” replied Sweeny, with an affecta- 
“Nelly, if you hope for mercy yet, listen to me, save me,” | tion of sulkiness in his tone, that showed more presence of 
again whispered that weak voice of anguish. mind than I had hoped for. : es ie 
“ Whisht, will ye,” replied the old woman, evidently quite Well, on with you then; and if you spoil it all, ’tisn’t my 
awake, “ li’s no use your talking; you 'd have sold Bull to| doing.” And, to my infinite relief, thes sank again invo 
the gallows; and if the liftin’ of my lite finger would save | the shelter from which he bad ae | aR 
FO con i asked. “I think afraid to go fast, lest Sapicion should eoemennds poke bad 
ra ~y me sup of wather, will ye?” he > bol advanced * doven ee wien the hard bee eal 
“T'll give you that much, at any rate,” she said ; “ though rupning 8 upon road, nctly reached 
it’s enonsh crit you'll get afore em, I'm thinking.” our ears; and from the stir among the ambushed men, was 
The old hag rose and gave him some water from a tin ves- evidently heard by them too. aie 
sel, but bitterly persisted in her refusal either to aid his es- On, on, for our very lives! exclaimed Sweeny. me 
cape, or even to loosen the cords that were so cruelly tor-|this way—quick ;” and he pluoged in among some thick 
menting him. When Nelly replaced the water-can on the | plantations, which it was no easy task in ~~ 
table, she replenished the fire, settled the covering more care-|'0 advance. We caught, a8 we forced J ra Bo, ’ 
fully roun? the young man Bill, and then muttered, in a kind | voices loud and furious behind us, = — ingle —— e ex- 
of soliloquy: “No tear but I'll wake in time; an hour at| pression : “ Hell's fire, man, be after them !” disco to us 
most will do me.” She moved towards the old bed, eyeing | # once the we had to apprehend. ‘ 
the prisuner’s bonds, as she passed him, to 200 thas al we a ph by pe cried Sweeny, dragging me forward : 
right there, and threw herselt upon the ricket ng-p them 
‘ans pmeoed and creaked beneath her walant on she turn In two or three minutes, we reached asmall wooden door in 
away from the light. Toank God, almost posted my lips in| wall, with which my companion seemed acquainted. He 
an audible utterance. For the first time, | ventured to alter | opened it quickly; and thcn, we passed wo bolted it on 
my tion. I was so numbed and cramped that I could the other side, It admitted us into what loo like the ex- 
hardly stir, Soon the deep breath of the third sleeper was| tensive back-premises of aspac.ous mansion, that rose up 
heard; the candle had been extinguished. The fire burned | dark and gloomy on our left. Sweeny strode rapidly on to 
leas brightly, yet shed a crimson glow through the whole| Where a single ligut was bur.ing ins emall window, low, 
apartment, showing me, as I pao with less apprehension | Dear the ground. At this he gave two peculiar taps. Atonce 
round the wood-work screcn, the dusky figures and swarthy | the light moved. r 
frowning faces of the two sleeping men ; while it illuminated| “The moment he opens the door,” w Sweeny— 
with fainter light the recumbent form of the doomed cul- |“ that he’s coming to do—you snaage tes th that, . 
prit, disclosing a ghastly face, statuped with an expression of|ing to the that I had. Griffen, the butler, 
the deepest anguish, with the eyes closed, but not in sleep, as 
a low sighing moan that occasionally escaped trom his lips 
but too plainly indicated. 






































mean; he’s in the plot; and then vou can alarm the house ; 
and there’s not emement to be lost.” 

Most cautiously, au 0 gray-haired, respectable-looking 
servant opened the door at which we had stationed ourselves. 

“Ts it all right, Barney ?” asked a low voice. 

“ Yes, to be sure,” exclaimed Sweeny, pushing in, as I fol- 
lowed; and instantly shutting the door again behind us, he 
seized the candle from the man’s hand, while, with the butt-end 

weacherous servant a blow that 


CHAPTER IIL. 


To take swift advantage of so unexpected a turn in the 
tide of danger, was of course my foremost thorght, and I 
was just about to glide out from my hiding-place, when 1 re- 
membered that considerable caution was necessary with re- 
ference to the youth Sweeny, who, utterly unconscious of my 
being in the apartment, might, in his surprise, give expression 
to some sound that would arouse the sleepers, and destroy us 
both. To release him from his bondage and peril, I was, of 
course, as resolved on as to extricate myself. I crept out as 

tly as I could, and stood for a moment on the floor, to see 
ffi could attract bis notice. 1 was just by the bed where the | tg 
old woman lay, a propinquity that I dreaded, as her softer 
breathing intimated a lighter sleep than seemed to have 
locked the two ruffians at the fire. Still the young man re- 
mained with closed eyes, and it was only as I was just beside 
him that be started with a bound, and glared upon me with a 
new-‘error in bis face. I doubt not but that be thought, as I 
rose up before him so eaeapeeiady in that dusky light, that 1 
was a spirit from the other world. ush !” I wh 
putting my lips to bis eer—‘ not a word,” pointing to the 
men. “I was over there; I know all about you; wait till I 
cut those cords.” When with my penknife I hrd done so, he 
was some minu'es before he could use his freed limbs. It re- 
quired but few wo. ds to enjoin speed and caution. “ Do you 
unbar the door,” I again whispered ; “ aad, for your life, ke 
care of a sound.” Siowly and sofily, we moved on, pos- 
sessed myself of the loaded pistol that lay close by one of the 
sleepers, as | passed him. But our chiet difficulty lay in get 
ling the door opened, The iron bar that crossed it was fixed 
in a staple, and fitted itso tightly as to require consid srabie 
effort tor its release, while the nervousness with which his 
whole frame shook made Sweeny but a clumsy hand. 

© Let me try,” 1 said at last in despair. 

1 bad just succeeded in drawing out the bar, and with 
scarcely & sound, when my companion, in a horrified tone, 
cried: “ For God's sake, hurry; 1 hear the old woman stir- 


rip ed 
t instantly pulled the bolt back more rapidly; and not 

aware of its weight, it fell with a dull heavy clang on the 

eartben floor. 1 hardly know now what at that terribls mo- 

ment we did. There was an instantaneous rustling movement 

from the bed ; but we waited for nothing. Al! I can recollect 

is, that quick as lightoing, we were both out upon the heath. 

“Tn hold you; I don’t know the way,” I gasped, as I dread- 

ed that my companion might think only of himself, and desert 
1 am sure that he never dreamed of doing so. He seized 

me tightly by the arm ; and on we went headiong, plunging 

through swamps, and more than once falling over some un. 

seem, impediment. The night was very dark, and I t: usted 

entirely to my guide. Want of breath at last compelled us to 

halt, aud we stuod panting for a moment. Not a sound of 

any kiod reached us. If pursued at first, our foes must have 
a\ fault, as we heard nothiog of them. 

Ri ey , what was to be done to-night at the colonel’s ?” 

Sweeny. 
.Bire and murder,” was bis expressive answer. 
de — there at once—you know the way,” I said— 
will you 
;" apd w'*"out another word, diverging a little from 
#¢ we bad been pursuing, we again hurried forward 
speed. We soon reached the termination of the 
ngeed, and into some fields. 


is 

distinguished by an ques hee Uaiities; but it is 

Sweeny, “is the colonel’s.” “ Col- soventneiem, chan, the we have ‘mastionsd, very 
pro- 





Tasked ¢ ehh plated da ly escaped bei: 
on with my , and narrowly Dg 
shot down myself, as a close to my strange adventure, by a 
gentleman, who confronted me on tho lobby. 

“Stop!” I cried, “ull explain. Your house is just about 
be attacked ; I am here to warn you.” 

Soe yee eee oe an cose 
then to inform him. A night of alarm and confusion fol- 
lowed within the building; but to our surprise, no attempt 
from without was made; why, wecould not tell. My strange 
first acquaintance with Colonel Grey led to a close intimacy 
—though not in Tijperary, as he soon after left the county— 
resulting in what in no way concerns this presen 
bow ap lad Sweeny was well provided for, and sent abroad ; 
and for myself, I only add, that 1 never had reason to regret 
the mistake that led to such unexpected consequences. 





THE REFORM BILL OF 1832. 


A ag | of the struggle for the Reform Bill of 1832 (by 
the Rev. W. N. Molesworth, just published in London), comes 
wety eogestuncly a’ the pesent time. Whatever may be 

opinions upon the mer:ts of the question, few observant 
politicians doubt that the representation of the people will 
engage a considerable share of the attention of the next Par- 
liauent. It is scarcely possib’e that the public should continue 
apathetic and indifferent in regard to a matter op which the 
jeaders of both the great parties in the State have ad-xitted 
that further legislation is necessary. Foreign affairs have 


party exigencies and party convenienc: have jong thrust do- 
mestic questions into the back, ; but there are already 
obvious insications of a reacuon. The time is rapidly ep- 
) bearing must be given to the unen- 
franchised masses. On the eve of a new agitation, it is both 
interesting and useful to trace the rise and of the 
last great constitutional struggle, and to n some know- 
ledge of th : principal events which marked its course. Be- 
fore Mr. Molesworth’s work appeared, we do not know of 
any place where this information could have been conveni- 
ently obtained. The histories of England since the peace of 
1815, written by Miss Martineau and Sir Archibald Alison, 
are necessarily jess full and dvtailed than is desirable in thcir 
treatment of this particular period 

tory of Earl Grey’s Administration is rendered utter'y unreli- 
able by his biwer antipathy to the Whig leaders. Mr. Moles- 
worth gives us much what we want. It is too early for 
anyone to write the hi.tory, in the highest sense of the word, 
of a time so near our own. But we have in the book 






Ove wh 
sob@ added, in reply to an . “ What creditable 
Gon a”. : mg Sat te Mr. Molesworth commences by noticing the various 
save them, to be sure,” 1 answered. | jects of reform which preceded the bill of 1831. Making 














; while Mr. Roebuck’s his- | \ 


us @ carefully compiled and clearly written narrative of the | of 
conflict ; 


appearance first of all in the Long Parliament, and then oy. 

der the Protectorate, the pen ceebene Pe ee 

until it was taken up by Sir taveis Dasi'wood in 1745. ‘T 
its consideration 


# 


elder Pitt then in “this hour 
danger and difficulty, when rebellion rages in the 
and an invasion from France is expected,’ on the 

it would tend to divert public attention from matters of mor 
a importance. He was not, however, opposed to Py. 
iamentary Reform, as was proved by a remarkable speec 
which he delivered in 1770 on a memes ty Ge Morya 
Rockingham, The younger Pitt, in the early part of his ¢. 


reer, was an avowed and, we believe, a yen | sincere re. 
y reach reyo. 


E. 


former. But he shared the panic caused 
Jution, and became the uncomprom' Opponent of the 
y yo had formerly advocated. “ The standard whig 
Mr. Pitt had flung away was taken up by Mr. ” who 
presented to the House of Commons, in 1793, the brated 
petition of “ the friends of the people.” For a short time, the 
new leader was supported by a strong popu feeling ; but, 
as the French republicans plunged deeper and deeper int, 
their wild excesses, the people became more and more avers 
to political change. The war absorbed the attention of 
nation, and the friends of reform in Parliament, ha 
support out of doors, desisted from a discussion that 
ess and useless. It was not until 1819—a time of seven 
national distress—that the question was p stirred, by Sir 
= =75 — tion wel oad th 
D Ca the resolu he ; nor -y even 
enue” = earvest or active discussion 
subject. rd John Rassell was equally unsuccessful jp 
carrying the measure which he introduced in the same 
is sassuhens sngnees paeiene eek, hoeheeoes ieee 
ts mem to some Pp nD was uestion 
shelved for several years. Io the first session of 1830, mon 
than one motion was made, and Lord John Russell ende. 
voured Far ae es 4 = for Fag ey of Man. 
chester, Birmingham, and Leeds. ‘0! were, indeed 
still determined, and had still the power to resist every pro. 
posal of the kind ; but indications were not wanting that the 
Reform question was making way both in the House and ia 
the country. Parliament met again in the winter of 
the same year, two very unfortunate events 
George IV. died, and the revolution of 1830 
Philippe on the throne of France. The latter event cause 
immense excitement throughout Eu ; and in England 
led to a loud and general demand for liamentary Refora 
Almost as soon as the two Houses met, which was in No 
vember, the Duke of Wellington made bis celebrated declars- 
_ ast all reform weeey i aes ry * days later, he ani 
his colleagues were compe! to ign in uence of 
— eens metienat Sir H. Parnell’s relating to the 
C st. 
Earl Grey immediately office, and formed an i- 
ministration on the basis = measure of Parliamen' 
Reform. The cause which the noble ear] bad embraced 
et a very y ung nan he was now toconduct to a triumphant 
ater 4 an issue, indeed, far more triumphant than he could 
— have dreamt of since his earliest were disap- 
in 1793. Indeed, nothing, we think, can be more 
clear than that a very moderate degree of wisdom and fore 
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great advantage 

sudden and decisive breaking onee Oem the old trad 
Parliament as was effected by the 

consideration w 
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on the other side, a hich is perfectly conclu 
sive. The landed interest in 1815, to identify their 
predominance with a ve duty ou corn. By that duty 
they would certainly have stood to the end, if had re 


tained anything like their former predominance in 
of Commons. It was therefore absolutely 
constitution of Parliament should be so 
to secure for the town ns & COM: 
povderant, influence in that assembly. E 
what an enormous advan’ it was, that, 
tor the re} of the Corn Laws came, it 
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with an agitation for political change. In that case, it 
would probably Lave resulted in modificati:ns more « emocr 
tic than those which were made in 1832 ; and those who look 
at the subject irom » Conservative point of view have cause 
to be conten witb the stupidity of the Tory sucot 
sors of Mr. Pitt, and with the judicious and timely boldness 
of the Whig succeszors of Mr. Fox. To the latter, indeed, it 
appears to us that the highest credit 1s due. It is true tha 
Earl Grey could not have avoided introd some measure 
of reform ; the country called for one in a manner which 


merit of Earl to have seen y that, as matters 
nothing but a real:y large and com ve measure 
be of the test use ; and, seeing this, to have acted upon 


tion. 

Of the mode in which the Reform Bill was framed, Mr. 
Molesworth gives the following account :— 

“Earl Grey ass'gned the task of framing this important 
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original Russell assented to this modi- | royal by commission immediately after- 
lo to modi- | ro t 
anon not, chee Pond A misgiviogs, which were Sbtion er. Y, 
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a white falcon, also two angels for the supporters of his shield, 
which he laid on a white collared and chained, ia me- 














































































= p 3 5 devi . 
a rsetydtedy seen inh Sebo ohh |" “Tae toe tong aon yh ear, swe | atl eet deh afer eee ea 
‘ awa -six nomination boroug m Be , » 
g time shat be bad Bot more strongly resisted this suggestion, which | semi disfranchised thirty more, making a sum-total of disiran- —— mon agp anges Soe pi ty 
The was eventually se. aside in favour of one nearly identical with | chisement of 142 seats in the lower House of Parliament. 1t ~ oie we ” and ie’ the oe sensed be had ee 
1OUF of that which he originally s . The plan agreed on by | gave the counties sixty-five ad itional representatives, and ay ts = 1 Sagan wb prow prdenigh - < 
gion, the committee was submitted to the cabinet, by whom it was | conferred the right of sending members to the House of Com- nent ee oe node aeeeen coe = vel- 
men ae nat — ge myer eee 1 ge in os Sw am ge es aueinehem, ond Wity — Sony bunnsie. Another favourite device was & sun in bis 
On the , P | other large and flourish towns previously unrepresented. n » . 
0 Pu. troduced into the House of Commons by John Russell. | Oo tre other hand, it greatly impaired the dire inuence of —=, —_ a = yd a ne , a 
*Peech « By the great body of the people it was bailed with enthusi- | the working classes in the elections, by diminishing the num- | ¥ ee ee ee ~ 4 
Quis of asm.” Allother plans of reform were at once put aside; all | ber of the franchises in Preston and other towns, where, be- eoemnes GS o — See —— pi > 
4 ete Soe i A ction > oa ak ikea iene the Retiem BAS wes canted, the clingy wes seaty eat ne ——_ effigy at Westminster Abbey is strewo 
Pero —_— 1 ‘on the bill the whole bill, and nothing but the —_— . ‘ Henry the Fourth, the first of the House of Lancaster, bore 
of Was iy he debates in’ Parliament which followed the intro- | ,,. 2 48 #8 not the place for discussing the merits of the Reform | ihe same coat of arms, with a difference: he reduced the 
whit yo a. -. ceamee, and eosompanted Se ogress, Mr. | Bill, or for considering how far its provisions require amend- | feur.de-lys, which had been semé or scattered, to five; and 
” a o » xi se, tall ae ae and ab.|™ent and extension. But this we may venture to say of it—| his supporters were an antelope an! a swan both of which 
enta ae belie J opecches on both sides with consider. | *2#t, while it did the work of a revolution, it has made revo-| cam. from the Bobuns by his wife. He bore this same swan 
sractip - —— Unfortunately, he has spoiled lutions for the future impossible in England. It established | . 1.4 antelope embroidered on blue and green velvet, when he 
he Hy (een and the usefulness of this of bis work | CO2Clusively the supremacy of public opinion, and will for} entered the lists agaiost Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, who, on 
ins ape all reference to the great ee of Macaulay | °V¢! ™rk an era in our constitutional history. his side, and in ‘allusion to b:s name, bore the mulberry-tree. 
averse a Brougham, for reasuns which, on reconsideration, we Henry also bore a fox-tail “ dependent proper ;” emblematic 
Of the thiok ne will himself feel sn be quite insufficient. ; a —, ODD ARMS. rd See a oo a fae yn ayo 
to book itself t with a fox's c . e 
~ an oa —- do was Onn ee tee ‘briefest (Conelusion.) _— os his — yey = — = = _ 
‘severe important crises b i enry the Fifth sti ther reduced the fleur-de- 
by Sir ied pod ak omnia of hog on The manner of bearing the coat armour—or to speak cor- we on his shield KA three, in imitation of the French king; he 
ceeded +e morning of the 22nd of April it was practically de- | Téct!y, of charging the field—varied according to merit; all ed the arms of England with an imperial crown, and 
even seed tar the adoption of General Gascoyne’s amendment on | ‘bings not being equally honourable ; for even two colours | took for his supporters a lion an: an antelope. Oa his tomb 
d the ~ met for going into committee. The Ministers were (tenné and sanguine) are “stainand” or disgraceful, and the} in Westminster Abbey an antelope and a swan are chained,to 
sful in not long in deciding on their course. On the very same day, | “78 of abatement were known to every knight as the worst| beacon; one of his favourite devices; meaning either that 


unishment, short of personal violence, that could be made | he would be a light to guide his people unto all good and 
or unkuightly vices in those days. Each v~ F and every | honour, or else in rad of his many hard wars with Franc, 
position meant ~—rT, > The pale was a park paling (first | « nis sudden and hot alarms.” He too affected the fux's tail; 


they met and determined that Parliament should be immedi- 
ately dissolved. Earl Grey and Lord Brougham waited forth- 
with upon the King, and communicated to him the advice of 


BR 


i borne by Hugh, Lord of Hinckley, high steward to Henry the |for he gave Walter Hungerford the castle and barony of 
_ Oe art Grey, the pink and pattern of loyalty and chivalrous First), but not to be confounded with the “ pany me pale” of | Homet in Normandy, on “aes that he and bis Deira 
f Man. courtesy, shrupk from the disagreeable errand, and requested blazoning ; the chevron wasa house-top, and ol h, ia his} should pay the king suit and service at the “ Castle of Roan,” 
indeed, nis bolder and less courtly colleague to introduce the subject, Accidens of Armorie,speaks of one “ bearing three cheveronells ; | bringing him one lance with a fox's tail dependent. Another 
ry pro- ng him at the same time to manage the susceptibility of the auncestors of this hath builded three grete houses in one | of his badges was a fleur-de-lys crowned, and his motto was 
hat the ry ad as much as possible. province ;” the cross leaves no room for doubt that it came |« Ung sans plus.” Heary the Sixth chose a panther, semé 
and in “The Chancellor accordingly ap: hed the subject very | iginally from the crusades ; the canton is a thing cantonée | of roundiets of all colours, from the Beauforts; and two white 
inter of carefully, prefacing the d e message with which he| 0" Cornered; but no one knows quite what is the saltire,/ostrich feathers in saltire. His motto was “Dieu et mon 
ypened, was charged, with a compliment on the king’s desire to pro- heralds being divided as to its meaning. Gutée, or sprinkled, | Droit ;” his supporters two aptelopes, afterwards two angels; 
Louis mote the welfare of his people. He then proceeded to com- | *™@¢ originally from the Duke of Anjou, King of Sicily, who, | his colours were white and blue; and his distinctive badge 
caused municate the advice of the cabinet, adding, that they were nel a oss of that island, appeared at a tournament with 4 | the red rose of Lancaster. 


unanimous in offering it. eld sprinkled with water to indicate tears for hisloss.| Edward the Third, the first of the House of York, quartered 


FE 


“+ What! naclaioned the king, ‘ would you have me dismiss Gutée de sang was when the shield was blood spotted; and/| like his predecessors, but chose a lion and a black bull 


orm. 2 ; 

in in this summary manner 8 par ‘[e on gutée de poix when it was splashed with the burning pitch | armeu or” for his supporters. His first badge was a black 
JA rs splendia a civil list, and me ay user tie os - which it was the custom for the besieged to fling down from | dragon, gold clawed, and his device was a falcon on a fetter-lock, 
he and nuity in case she survives me ?” the castle gates. Those roundlets or plates of all colours 80 | thetetter-iock open. This was in allusion to the device of bis 
nce of “*No doubt, sire,” Lord Bro replied, ‘in these re- often seen, also mean different things. They are bezants or | great-grandfather, Edmund of Langley, first Duke of York, 
+ to the spects they have acted wisely and honourably, but your Ma- Byzantine golden coins; plates or silver coins; torteaux— |“ who, afier the king his father had endowei bim with the 

jesty’s advisers are all of opinion, that in the present state tortel:ys, <r little cakes, emblematic of pleaty and represent-| castle of Fotheringhay, which he new built in form and 
an of affairs, every hour that this parliament continue to sit is | ‘8 Dread; pommes or apples; hurts or whortleberries ; = fashion of a fetter-lock, assumed to himself his fa- 
ven pregnant with danger to the peace and security of your king- lets or ogresses—meaning the piletta or leaden heads of blunt} her's falcon, and placed it on a fetter lock, imply- 


dom, and they humbly beseech your Majesty to go down this | **70WS used for killing deer but saving the skin; golpes or|ing thereby that he was locked up from the hope 


ces 


ay and wounds (five golpes are the five wounds of Christ); oranges;|and possibility of the kingdom. Upon a time, finding 
— poo the Say bo (hh do not, they cannot be| snd guzes or eyeballs; according as they are gold, silver, red, | his sons beholding this device set upon a window, asked whet 
» diaap- “The king was greatly embarrassed; he evidently enter. | Se” blue, black, purple, orange, or sanguine. Kycn women | was Latin for a fetter-lock, whereupon the iather said, “ If 
more tained the strongest objection to the proposed measure, but he | — ‘20s not allowed to bear a crest, seeing they could not} you cannot teil me I will tell you: Hic, bac, hoc, et taceatis,” 
1d fore. also felt the danger which would result from the resignation | ¥° * in its origin, as the ensign of estate and name on the | revealing to them his meaning, and advising them to be silent 
averted of his ministers at the terisis. He therefore shifted his | 8¢!™et, and only suffered to take their husband's or father’s | and quiet, as God kaoweth what may cume to pass. This 
Reforn ground, and askhed— Who is to carry the sword of state and “cote armure” under certain restrictions—even they had 8} his great-grandchil., Edward the Fourth, reported, and bore 
v the cap of maintenance” special charge d them for good offices; as in the) it, and commanded that his you»ger sou, royal Duke ot York, 
fon “« Sire, knowing the cy of the crisis and the immi- “ flasques” or “ voiders,” those pieces hollowed out of the) should use :he device of a fetter-lock, but opened, as Roger 
derable sent peril in whieh the ‘a at this moment stands, we | “es of the shield to represent the hollowed arm-holes of the | Wall, a herald of that time, reporteth.” He wore the white 
yn from have ventured to tell those whose duty it is to surcoat, the sleeveless or voided garment worn in the time| r..se, being the badge of Mortimer, Earl of March, in whose 
at have and similar offices, to hold themselves in readiness.’ ot Richard the Second. Which flasques were ted to gen-| right he had Earldom also ; but after the batule of Mortimer's 
indeed, “«But the troops the life guards, I have given no order for tlewomen as a reward for good deeds rend to prince or Cross, where he saw the three suns in one, he added goléen 
beens them to be called out, and now it is too late.’ princess. This was in days when her-ldry meant a living mage So Geers, 
r such s “This was indeed ‘a serious objection, for to call out the | ‘Mins, 8nd before the times of such irreverent knaves as Wil- the Third had two boars for his supporters, and on 
tions af guards wa: the special prerogative of the monarch himself, | !#™ 89d Christopher Dakyns, makers of false pedigrees and | the day of his coronation thirteen thousand pigs were worked 
bere is, and no minister had any right to order their attendance with: dealers in false coats, who, 80 long ago as the reign of Queen | on fustian, and borne by his faction. The ol — 
conclu- out bi d Elizabeth, fitted over a hundred families with pretended genea- 
Range coma. logies. William lost his ears fur the offence on his first Ene ett et ire eee 
ly their “* Sire,’ replied the Chancellor, with some hesitation, * we| )i2); 4 ene iniaeenell alee —_> Ruled ali Eogiand under the hog, 
at duty must throw ourselves on r indulgence. Deeply teeling eee SES ee perce 
bad re the gravit, of the crisis, and knowing your love for your There is a meaning, and was once a beginning, to even | meant this device, no more, said the defendants, solemnly ig- 
» House ple, we have taken a liberty which Cie but ane oA royal arms; which seem as if they had always been what | oring well-fiiting caps. Mdward the Fourth had the lion and 
hat the perious necessity could ones a hew ced aah wd they are now, and which it would cost a small rebellion to/| the bull for his supporters, a white rose “ in soliel,” and a py- 
pged as troops, and we umbly throw ourselves on your Majest nd ramid of feathers coming out of a crown for his badges, and 
——- athe cing’s flashed ong J ai Willie tee Conqen or. William Rates, and Heart yo ah wh line of Tudor, k 
ee “ The i Jonqueror, Wi and Henry the First, venth, the first of the great line of Tudor, kept 
tata He was evidently on the po ot of diomiesing the aisioury ts all bore two lions, oF “ leopards, pessant guardant,” says tra |t0 the old shield, but changed the supporter to the red dragon 
mbined an explosion of anger. ‘ Why, my lords,’ neexclaimed, ‘zhis | “ition; Stephen, two centaurs, with lions’ bodies instead of of Cadwallader, and a white greyhound. In the twenty-third 
came, & is treason! high treason, and you, my Lord Chancellor, ought | 20'8® also traditional ; :ienry the Second continued the more | year of his reign he ordered that » standard, bearing a red 
=e to know tha: it is.’ eee es / OF, Ought | ancient lions or leopards, adding » third for bis wife, Eleanor | dragon, should be placed in Westminster Abbey. It was to 
bo look “* Yea, sire, 1 do know it, and nothing bat the stro of Aquitaine and Guyenne, wh in is traditional : (out | be of red sarcenet embroidered with gold, its tongue was to 
~~ conviction that your Majesty's crown and the interests opecst | the fact that Richard the First so them is established). | be continually moving, and its eyes were to be of sapphires. 
sucert nation are at dain, antae howe induced us to take such «| 20mry’s badze was a carbuncle, “ the gem escarbuncle which | The greyhound he got from the Nevilles, his wife's grand- 
oldness step, or to tender the advice we are now giving.’ ®\ is found within the sapbir,” and which a dragon kept from | mother’s family. Among other badges, he bore the dun + ow, 
4 i ee y had the desited effect; the king |e pollution of profane fingers. His device was a “genet” | in allusion to Guy, Earl of Warwick, from whom he had de- 
ue that cook d, his pradence better - —F— vib Devine (viverra genctta) passing between two sprigs of broom, which | 8cended through the Beauchamps. He bore the crowned 
neasure once made up his mind to he yielded with € | seems to have been originally meant as a mere play upon | portcullis of Somerset, and the roses of the rival houses parti 
- which ® good | words: “Il portoit ung Geneit entre deux Plantes Je Ge- | pale, that is, split down the middle, one half red and the other 


neste,” as the old need went. In 1235 the Emperor Fre- | White; aflerwards the white rose was set within the red, as we 
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derick sent three leo to the Third, in token of | bear it to the present day. As he was crowned king on the 
concili- liament ee to the delight of the people, who cele-| armorial bearings w he bore. His motto was “Ke ne| field of battle, with d’s crown found in a meotbare- 
— brated the event by illuminstions through the country. In | dane, ke ne tine, ne pret '—“ he who gives not what | bush, so he bore the crown and bush, with the letters H. R. 
— new hich met in July), the reformers had a not what he desires.” Edw the First had and H. E.,as may be seen in the windows of Westminster 
+ Se ete, but the opponents of tie measure did | for his a rose, the flower gold, the stalk green; on the | Abbey. chapel. 
courage. fought every detail with the utmost | reverse of his great seal is a bear standing against a tree; and| Henry t!.e Eighth emitted the greyhound, turned the red 
resolu- any 4 and it was not until the 3rd of October, 1831,/on his coat armour he joined his wife's arms by “ dimidia-|4ragon to the left side, and took the royal lion, which had 
ed, Me. jy reached its second reading in the House of tion.” Edward the Third quartered the arms of France, as page ele ty ad gee ~ pel we the 
the 8th, it was rejected by a majority of 41. Of the agi-| has been said, the three lions on the first and fourth, and «| left was a silver bull, crowned, horned, &c., “or,” 
tation which this led the country, Mr. Molesworth | field “semé” of fleur-de-lys on the second and third. His| others a silver cock, combed, wattled, and legged, “or,’’ 
a gives an animated The naticn trembled on the supporters were a lion on the right, on the left a silver | holding in his beak a slip of flowers, golden with green 
To is pos nn, al ag ; and indeed it is that ‘ or,” that is with beak, claws, &c., in gold. {/eaves. Among his other were a flame of fire, andan 
on was only averted by the steadfaetness of the and | His devices were many. One was the stock of a tree, with | rmed leg cut off at the thigh, the foot passing through three 
a nena gy which was consequently reposed in them. No | two green sprigs issuant, to show bis flourishing line ; another | crowns of gold, typifying his trampling on the triple crown of 
-~4 ~ was lost. Parliament met again on the 6th of Decem-| was » griffin, which he bore on his pelvene caala atbird was|the Pope. He had two mottoes, “ Dieu et mon Droit,” and 
req ni on the 12, the bill was once more introduced; and on | an eagle, a device ted with great pompt to William Mon- |“ Semper vivat in eterno,” which he cased to be placed oa 
~ooee | 9th of April, 1882, it once more came on for a second |tacute, Earl of Salisbury; a fourth was a sword erect on a|the valance of x certain splendid tent of his, the summit of 
Fung 12 the House o Lords. This time, their lordship: | chapeau, the blade enfiled with three fleur de-lys, in token of | Which was ornamented by his royal beasts, the red dragon, the 
cheng not venture to reject the measure; the safer plan of emas-| his French successes ; and embroidered on the shield and | @Dtelope, the lion, and the greybound. 
culating it was to be tried. But immediately Lord Lyndhurst | tunic, in which he went t: the Canterbury tournament of| Catherine of Aragon had for her badges the rose end pome- 
€ mem- won his first victory in committee, Earl € | 1349, was this motto, with x white swan for a cognisance : granate conjoined, aud a sheaf of arrows; ber supporters were 
—_ Kiog ia vain tried to replace him. No one ventured to face a gold lion and a black eagle with a golden nimbus round its 
ion the people ; for everyone could see that the instalment of a Hay! hay! the wythe swan, head, and golden claws, Poor Anna Bullen ba: a leopard for 
amount Tory Ministry in office would be the si extensive out By Godes soule | am thy man! her right hand, and for her Jeft a male crifflo, all barbed and 
subject arcaks, if not of general rebellion. The danger was happily| His son, the Black Prince, bore “a sunne arysing out of| spiked with gold spikes. Jane Seymour bore the lion and 
} subse- by the recall of Earl Grey to office, with a writicn | the clowdes, betokening that, although his noble courage and | unicorn. Anue of Cleves had a black lion; on her wedding- 
pod Promise from the King that he should have power “ to create | princely valour had hitherto beea hid and obscured from the | ring was this posy, “ God send me well to keep,” and her de- 
rd such a number of peers as will be sufficient to ensure the pas- | world, now he was arising to glory and honour in France.” | vice was an escarbuncle. Catherine Howard had a tineccat; 
'y pum sing of the Reforw Bill.” It did not become necessary to use | We have said before that it was at ihe battle of Crecy he as- | and Catherine Parr a lion, with an unknown beast chained 
>mi-dis- this privilege ; for, at the instance of the King, a number uf | sumed the three ostrich feathers and coronet, which he had | and breathing flimes. Her device was a maiden’s bust issu- 
ich, 4 the Opposition peers stayed away from the Hovse, and al-| taken from Jobo of Bohemia, with the motto “Ich Dien,” as | ing from a triple rose, red white and red. 
| lowed the thin! reading to be carried on the 4th of June, The| we yet have them. Richard the Second had a white hart and ward the Sixth had the same shield as his father—his 
disfran- 
nchise- 
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supporters still the lion and red dragon. His baige was a 


cannon proper, pouring forth fl:me and smoke: also a sun in|—it was the steward 


its splendour; and his motto was“ Idem per diversa.” Mary 
bore the engle to the right with a slip of pomegranate, below, 
and the lion to the left, over a rose-branch. Her motto was 
“ Veritas temporis filia.” Her badges were a white and red 
rose, impaled with a sheaf of arrows; a pomegranate, io 
memory of her mother; a sword erect on an altar, with the 
motto, * Pro ara et regia custodia.” Elizabeth went back to 
the lion and dragon (whence Rouge Dragon one of the pour- 
suivants). Sbe bore three shields on ber coat armour: one 
had the arme of England and France quarterly—this was to 
the right: to the left was a shield with the Irish oar at the 
base, the shield for Wales, quarterly red and gold, with a lion 
in each field connterchanged, that is of the colour opposite to 
the field. Her motto was“ Semper eadem ;” her livery was 
white and green, and her favourite badge like her mother’s, a 
falcon with a crown and sccptre. But she had many badges : 
too many to enumerate. 
James the First was the first to bear the royal arms in any 
way like our present. in the first and fourth quarters were 
the lions of England and the lilies of France; in the second 
the red lioa of Scotland within his tressure fleury ; in the third 
the Irish harp. [lis motto was “ Beati pacitici;” bis crests 
‘were the red lion of Scotland, the English lion passant guard- 
ant, and the fleur-de-lys, and his supporters were the lion and 
unicorn; his device was a red rose and tbistle “ dimidiated,” 
and crowned. Charles the First bore the same coat of arms, 
with “ Justitia et veritas” as bis motto for Scotland. Oa a 
piece struck at Holyrood, Juae 18, 1633, to commemorate his 
coronation, was figured a large thistle, with many stalks and 
heads, and “ Linc nostr@ crevere roe” as the legend—from 
the Scotch thistle came bis right to the roses of England. His 
state motio was as ours,“ Dieu et mon Droit.” Charles the 
Second and James the Second bore the same. William and 
Mary added the arms of Orange; William's motto being “ Je 
meiaotien dray;” on bis seal for Scotland, “ Favente Deo.” 
When be landed, be had a banner with the royal legend “ Dieu 
et mon Droit”’—* And | will maintain it,” below ; on another, 
© Tae Protestant Religion and Liberties of Eogland.” Ina 
certain portrait, whereia he is painted in the habit of the 
Garter, on the edge of the mantle is written “ Veniendo 
restituct rem.” Anne had for her motto “Semper eadem,” 
and went back from the blue aod orange of William and 
Mary to the yellow and red of the Stuaris, She changed the 
royal arms, impaling Eogland and Scotland in the first and 
fourth, giving the secon to the lilies of France, and the third 
to the Irish harp. George the First added a fourth quartering 
of his own, the Hanoverian arms, and resumed the “ Dieu et 
men Droit,” with the lion and unicorn as the supporters; 
thougl before he was king he had had two savages to per- 
for. this office. In this manner the royal arms continued 
until 1816, when George the Third omitted the French lilies, 
aud put the Haooveriaa quartering into an inescutcheon. 
The only alteration to which, since then, has been the omis- 
sion of that shield: when our present Queen came to the 
throne, and her uncle—King of Hazover py the Salic law— 
took the White Horse to himself. 


o> -— 


THE THREE WISHES. 


The eastern origin of this tale seems evident ; had it been 
originally composed in a northern land, it is probable that the 
king would have been represented as dethroned by means of 
brives obtained from his uwa treasury. In an eastern country 
the story-telier who invented such a just termination of his 
narrative would, most likely, have experienced the fate in- 
tended for his hero, as a warning to others how they sug- 
ene such treasonable ideas. Herr Simrock, however, says 
t isa German tale; but it may have had its origin in the 
East for ali that. Nothing is more difficult indeed than to 
trace a popular tale to its source ; Cinderella, for example, be- 
longs to nearly all nations; even among the Chinese, a people 
so different to all European nations, there is a popular story 
which reads almost exactly like it. Here is the tale of the 
Three Wishes. 

There was once a wise emperor who made a law, that to 
every stranger who came to his court a fried fish should be 
served. Theservants were directed to take notice, if, when the 
stranger had eaten the fish to the bone on one side, he turned 
it over and began on the other side. Ifhe did, he was to be 
pamnesineey extaes. y" on the third day eeveaiite he was to 

put to . But, by a great stretch of imperial clemency, 
the culprit was permitted to utter one wish each day, which 
the emperor pledged himself to gran!, provided it was not to 
spare his life. Many had already perished in consequence of 
this edict, when, one day, a countand his young son ted 
themselves at court. The fish was served as usual, and when 
the count had removed all the fish from one side, he turned it 
over, and was about to commence on the other, when he was 
suddenly seized and thrown into prison, and was told of his 

ing doom. Sorrow-stricken, the count’s young son 
besought the emperor to allow him to die in the room of his 
father; a favour which the movarch was pleased to accord 
him. The count was accordi y released from prison, and 
his son was thrown into bis n hisstead. As this 
had been done, the young man said to his caolers—“ You 
know I bave the right to make three demands beforeI die 
go and tell the emperor to send me his daughter, 
to us.” This first demand was not much to the empe- 
nevertheless he felt bound to — word, and 
plied with the request, to w the 
no kind of objection. This occurred in the times 
set 
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having made the promise, he was forced to keep 
it; and the treasures of gold and silver were placed at the 
risoner’s disposal, On getting possession of them, he distri- 
uted them profusely among the courtiers, and soon he had 
made « hosts fitiends by his liberality, 

Tue emperor began now to feel exceedingly uncomforta- 
Die, Unatle to sleep, he rose early on the third mourning and 
went, with fear in his heart, to the prison to bear what the 
third wish was to be. 

“ Now,” exid he to bis prisoner, “tel me what your third 
Geman is, that it may be granted at once, and you may be 


hung out of hand, tor [am tered of soar demands.” 
* Bire,” answered bie prisoner, © L have but one more fa- 
vour to mqgucst of your mejesty, which, when you have 


Btanted, | shall die content, Leis merely that you will cause 
the cyesef (hose Who suw my father tura the fish over to be 
put « a.” 

“Very goo!,” replied the emperor, “your demand is but 
Datural, and eprings from a good beart. Let the chamberlain 
be seized,” Le coutinued, Wuruing to his guards. 
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“T, sire!” cried the chamberlain ; “I did not see anything 

* Let the steward be seized then,” said the king. 

But ‘he steward protested with tears in his eyes, that be 
had not witnessed anything of what bad been reported, and 
said it was the butler. The butler declared that he had seen 
octhing 4 the matter, and that it — bone Seas oes of & 
valets. But protested that they were utterly ignoran 
what had na en against the count; in short, it turned 
out that nobody could be found who bad seen the count com- 
mit the offence, upon which the princess said :— 

“T appeal to you, my father, as to another Solomon. If 
nobody saw the offence committed, the count cannot be guilty, 
aod my husband is innocent.” 

The emperor frowned, and forthwith the courtiers began to 
murmur; then he smiled, and immediately their visages be- 
came radiant. 

“ Let it beso,” said his majesty; “let him live, though I 
bave put many a man to death for a lighter offence than his. 
But if he is not hung, he is married. Justice has been done.” 


MAYPOLES. 


We do not believe in the “ good old times,” but we do be-| Cider,which sells sometimes at as lowas sixpence a gallon,whe, 
lieve in good old Maypoles ; in other words, we hold that the ee has been very plentiful, bas been found ip 
old times were not good, but that there were some good things | answer ad y, in skilful hands, asa liquid out of whic 
in them, Without going back to the days when the people, | sherry may be made. To deprive the Cape wines and the 
lod by their priests, marched in procession on the morning of | cider of acidity, salt, potash, and lime are used ; and io 


the 1st of May to some neighbouring wood, and returned all | clarify them, white of eggs, isinglass, or bullock’s blood trest, 
jubilant with their wd al! decorated with flowers and ribbons 
| 


from the slaughter-house ; indeed, for the very common sory 
—to those when bluff King Hal assembled bis Court on/ of wine, horse's blood is more frequently used. Body is 
Mayday at Shooter’s-bill, and Royal Bess presided at the May | to the article by the use of Foster’s neutral spirits—a 
games in Greenwich-park, we may safely affirm that when | colourless and strong spirit of wine. For the basis of Por 
“the tall Maypole,” of which Pope speaks “o’erlooked the | wine, the common red wine of Spain is extensively used; 
Strand,” and the people danced round it to the disgust of all | though latterly, since French wines have been admitted at; 
godly Puritans, their life was on the whole far fuller of hard-|!ow duty, the commoner sorts of claret have been 
ship and privation than that of the lower orders in our own | into use in the manufacturing process, clearness and body te 
time. England was then “Merrie England” if you will, yet | ing attained by the same methods as are applied to the per. 
boisterous merriment is too often only the reaction of sullen- | fecting of sherry. Apparently, port wine is an article of con. 
nessand gloom. The wages of the — were not more | sumption that must be doctored to suit the British palate, for 
than half what they are now, while the price of most neces- 


even the very best, as imported direct from Po: has to 
saries ot life were more than double. Meat was cheaper than | be largely adulterated with brandy to make it ae in ow 
at present, yet still so dear that hundreds of th ds of fa- 


markets. 
milies scarcely ever tasted it. Yeomen and shopkeepers ate| But it is in the flavouring and colouring of the differen: 
bread inferior to what is now given to the inmates of a work- 


sorts of port and sherry that the greatest taste and skill an 
house, the mass of the population lived on barley, oats, and 


shown. , however, chemistry steps in to aid the wine. 
rye, and the poor-rate in the reign of Charles IJ. was little less | merchant, and not only relieves him of the trouble of 
than half the entire revenue. Squatters and 


research, 
trespassers | but takes all the drudgery of preparation off his hands. The 
abounded, markets were far distant, streets were miserably | initiated in London are aware of the visits of an individual « 
paved and lighted, surgeons were little better than black- t 
smithy, physicians simply charlatans—crowded cities were far 
less wholesome than now, and the duration of human life was 
much shorter. 

Such were the material discomforts of the morris-dancers ; 
their moral and intellectual wants were equally great. Pity 
and mercy were rare, well-born masters and high dames beat 
their servants, and the ferule was the chief instrument of in- 
struction. Iciots and madmen were scourged in Bedlam, as if : —m port wines—and 
insanity were crime ; husbands claimed the right to whip their | €xpreased juice of Orleans plums is found to answer the same 
wives; the wretched man in the pillory was assailed with a 
shower of brickbats; and crowds pressed on the hangman to 
arge him to give it well to the fellow who was tied to the 
cart’s tail, Light offences were punished with barbarous pe- 
nalties; and the p‘isous, full of stench and pestilence, were | 'les included.’ For the brown sh & Very supe- 
hells on earth, Nublemen then were destitute of comforts of| tit wine called Color, worth perhaps about a hundred pounds 
which a resi artisan would not be deprived; and | per butt, is sparingly used for the purpose of giving colour; 
“ men,” as Macaulay says, “died faster in the lanes of our|@0d in the commoner sorts, caramel, or burnt sugar, effecs 
towns than they now die on the coast of Guinea.” Yet even| the same object. Palm-oil dissolved in spirits gives a rich 
these looked back on a time when civilization was at a lower | €0lden colour to shery; and almond-paste uces @ fine 
ebb, and boasted of the progress they had made since the flavour, which flavour can also be by the use 
Ma’ was first erected in the Strand in 1634. Many | 0f nitro-benzole—the latter article being ly used in fe 
mirth. It stood on the site of the present church of St. Cle- 
ment, and when Cromwell came to power, down it fell as 
“ Satan’s Flagstaff.” On the ~g-- y Ly the 
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under the name of sherry. According to tolerably irq, 
worthy authority, it is in that fully three-fourths of the 
article so'd in this country as sherry is really not 

than common Cape wine cleverly concocted to suit all taste. 








—such as ain Wegg proposed to introduce into common 
use as ‘a dianer-sherry, at twelve shill: a dozen, bot- 


joined with iron bands,and a gilt crown and vane were placed 
on the top. Four hours it took to raise it with ie and 


ae eoens Wass 
round it with a will to the sound of pipe and tabor, while 
children pak 0s Se ae hands, as if the 


the flowers and that adorned it withered, its three | Shillings a dozen. Weare not in any great degree a cham- 
great lanterns, ia of the three admirals, ceased not to | pagne-drinking yet a learned counsel, on the trial just 
giimmer through the bight®. alluded to, maintai that there is more of this particular 
Disused and decaying, it was pulled down in 1718, and aj wine consumed in England in one day, than is produced in all 
new / ne surmounted with gilt ania Busse ie So caus Sf taeip yeas. This another 
oS ST of the people was changing; the mene teens 9 ee wedee get. the real but of 
dancers’ feet the glowing hours less : course we all know that ; yet it is made a point of honour ia 
England was becoming moody; and in 1718, tne Maypole rene aoairn to een 9 Se Seo geniaseen 62 On dew 
was given to Sir Isaac Newton as a stand for bis rench they consume. In the Mall clubs, it would be 
pe. The age of science and facts was dawning ; dreams | Tank heresy to hint a doubt of the sparkling vintage, Russians 
and dances were failing with the light. Bat the/| Will swear that out of the capital of the czars on the Neva, 
Se Ro epee tng eee i Sn 
wns . eve 
See wan a fair bid her mother wake and | quite that the very best of 
her early on the morrow, which to her—the queen o’ the ; 


bis 
tbe syne asl Ge bol of all that weet, 
came . sym 8 
floral, and Betive At last, in the country as in the town. 
Mayday lost its festal character, and no longer broke the dul! 
circle of the year with dance and song, with garlands of 
honeysuckle and marigold. Manly sports snd maidenly pas 
times vanished from the village green, barpers and fiddlers 
buog up their instruments and beard the cords snap one after 
another for want of use. A cheerless population overspread 
the land, No reapers sang in the corn-fielis; no harvest-home 
choruses drowned the note of the creaking wain, If gaicty 
was sought, it was at the poisowed fountain of fermented 
liquer; and the beer-house and gin-palace increased on the 
whole the gloom which for a u oment they dispelled. 


——_~>—_——— 
WINE AS IT IS, 

Tt wonld perhaps be rash to assert that the old motto, Jn 
ttno veritas, ccserves Du fatth whatever ; but certainly experi- 
ence gocs greatly against the belief that there is any trath ia 
the wine of modern days. For anything we know to the con- 
Wary, Matiers may have been just as bad in the days of the 


heads, there is a standing agreement}, that al! that is left of the 
celebrated Clicquot vintage shall be sent to the Russian 
vernment. How the rest of the world is supplied with its 
champagne, only asmall portion of \he world reaily knows. Ger- 
many supplies a large portion of what is sold as the best cham- 
pagne ; aod Moselle wive deprived of the peculiar flavour of 
the muscatel grape, from which it is made, constitutes an ¢z- 
cellent sparkling drink, such as may well satisfy those 
who bave no chance of = seeing a botile of unim 


h a 





be got to bubble and sparkle for the period 

drinking of i. Sugar-candy, carbonate of soda, and the re 

quisite colourings and flavourings, play their part in the 80- 

puisticating of (he desiderated drink. From gouseberry, from 

mangold-wurzel, and from rhubarb, good champagne may be 
3 Cider, perry, mead, maple syrup, and even spruce 
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peer, have been used, and used ly, in the manovfaciure. | ences of opinion as to the merits of the two parties who are 
used in the making of| contending, the one for empire and the other for ——. 
tresh, for excellent Jodges have owned that | dence, in the U. 8.—I follow the words of the noble earl op- 
of this description made | posite ; but there is, there can be, no difference of opinion 
from very stale rhubarb. If proper skill is displayed in the} upon this point—that the holiest and the purest of all causes 
favouring, and needful care bestowed upon the racking, we | is desecrated and disgraced when an attempt is made to 
really do not see how the general public can be expected to| mote it by measures so infamous as this, (Hear, hear.) If it 
judge accurately of what they are drinking, when connoisseurs | were possible to believe that the Confederate authorities en- 
are compelled to own that they are deceived. That tinfoil,| couraged, sympathized with, or even did not express their 
ink tissue-paper, and neat but showy labels, bave much to do| abhorrence of this crime, I should say they had committed 
recommending champagne, is a fact the dealer knows well,|that which was worse than a crime—a gross blu ; be- 
if ve does not acknowledge it. Let an honest man try to vend cause, ia the face of the civilized world,a cause which re- 
racecourse Champagne in ginger beet bottles at a moderate | quired or submitted to be promoted by the crime of assassina- 
fit on bis outlay, and it is very doubtful indeed if he could | tion, would lose all sympathy and kindly feeling on the pert 
rsuade the public to give him more than the price of gin ger- | of those who might otherwise be well dis towards it. 
r for it. * * [ am expressing the universal feeling of this House, and 
1: is comforting to know, amid so many proofs of the false|of the country when I say that we view with horror, with | 
character of the wines in common consumption, that a really | detestation, and with indignation tbe atrocious crime y Kes: 














to the Queen's command, convey to the Government of the 
U.S. the expression of the feclingsof HM and of her Govern- 
ment upon the deplorable event; and H. M, with that tender 
consideration which she bas always evinced fur sorrow and 
suffering in others, of whatever rank [cheer-], has with her 
own hand written a letter to Mra. Lincoln [loud cheers), con. 
—— heartfelt sympathy of a widow to a widow [re- 
newed cheers) suffering under the calamity of having lost one 
suddenly cut off. [Cheers]. From every part of this country, 
from e clase, but one voice has been heard, one of abbor- 
rence of the crime, and of sympathy for aud interest in the 
couotry which has this great loss to mourn. Tue British resi- 
dents in the U. S., as of course was to be expected, lost not an 
hour in expressing their sympathy with the Government of 
the U.S. The people of our North American colonies are 
vieing with each other in expressing the same sentiments. 
[Cheers]. And it is not only among men of the same race 
who are connected with ‘he people of the U. 8. by origin, lan- 
guage and blood, that these teclings prevail, but I velieve that 
every pare Europe is giving expression to the same sen- 
timents and nding tbe message to the G »veroment of the 
U.S. Iam sure, therefore, that | am not wrong in anticipat- 
ing that this House wi!l, in the name of the people of Eag- 
laud, of Scotland, and ot Ireland, be anxious to record the.r 
expression of the same sevtiment, and to have it conveyed to 
the Government of the U. 8. [Cheers } 

Mr. Disgak.i said—Tuere are rare iustances when the sym- 























sound, true, and wholesome wine may be had ata price far be-| the life of the President of the U. 8. bas been ended. (Cheers) 
jow the costly adulterations now patronised by the public.| Lord Stratrorp pe Repciirre.—My Lordsa—lIn consi- 
The best ical testimony concurs in — us that no bet- | deration of my residence in ihe U. 8. of America, at a some- 
ter beverage can be consumed than the light clarets of | what distant period it is true, bu', nevertheless, in the char- 
France; and France is prepared to supply us with an unli-| acter of a British Representative, | hope I may be allowed to 
mited quantity of sound claret, at a price that precludes adul- | offer a few words in addition to those which bave been 80 
teration. The British public, it is true, bas to re-acquire its | aly and justly expressed on both sides of the House. I cap- 
taste for this wine, but, judging by the rapid increase in the | not pretend to make any addition of real importance to what 
quantity imported since the treaty of commerce, we are not | has been said already with so much effect, and it is therefore 
witbout hope that we shall one day change wine as it is for|only for the gratification of a private feeling and for the | pathy of a pation approaches those tender feeliogs which are 
wine as it ought to be. discharge, as it were, of a personal debt that I venture to claim | generally supposed to be peculiar to the individual and to be 
your lordsbips’ indulgence for a very few moments. The | the happy privilege of private life; and this isone, Under 
x evial Parliament. crime of assassination is so utterly revolting to the hearts and | any circumstances we should bave bewailed the catastrophe 
mp feelings of Englishmen that we cannot wonder at the cry of|at Washington; under any circumstances we should have 
ASSASSINATION OF THE PRESIDENT. horror and indignation with which the death of President | shuddered at the means by which it was accomplished. But 
Lincoln has been received in this country throughout the | in the character of the victim, and even in the accessories of 
House of Lords, May1. | breadth and length of tbe land. * * When I figure| Lis last moments, there is something so homely and innocent 
Earl Russet (who was very indistinctly heard) said—| ‘to myself the chief magistrate, the temporary Sovereign of « | Uhut it takes the question, as it were, out of ail the pomp of 
My lords, I rise to ask your lordsbips to address her esjesty, great nation, struck down by a sudden and dastardly blow in | bistory and toe ceremonial of diplomacy —it touches the heart 
preying that in any communications which H. M. may make | ‘he prerence of his astounded family, in the first moments of | of nations and appeals to the domestic seatiment of mankind, 
to the Government of the United States expressing ab- | relaxation fro :. the toils and severe anxieties of a great civil |[Cheers.] Whatever the various and vary iog opinions in this 
horrence and regret at the great crime which has been com- | Contest, and in the midst of those who gave bim their admir-| House, aud in the country generally, on ihe policy of the lute 
mitted in the murder of the President of that country, H. M. iog acclamations, every thought is lost in one overpowering | Presiden. of the U.8., all must agree that in one of the se- 
will at the same time express the sorrow and indignation fclt | Sentiment of horror and disgust. (Hear, bear.) At the time| verest trials which ever tested the moral qualities of man Le 
by this House at that atrocious deed. In this case I am sure of my personal acquaintance with America tue relations be-| fulfilled his duty with simplicity and sirength. [Uneers.] 
our lordsbips will feel entire sympathy with H. M., who has | tween the different portions of the Uoion were such as to pro- | Nur is it possible for the people of England at such « moment 
nstructed me already to express to the Government of the| mise a long eeries of peaceful and prosperous years. The | \v forget that he sprung from the same fatherland aod spoke 
U.S. the shock which sbe felt at the intelligence of the great | dreadful ropture which took place on the election of the late| ‘(he same mother tongue. [Ubeers.] When such crimes are 
crime which has been committed. (Hear, bear.) H. M. bas | !amented President could hardly have been foreseen by the | perpetrated the public minu 1s apt to full into gloom and per- 
also been pleased to write a private letter to Mrs. Lincoln | Most sagacious and far-sighted politician. This country, +s} plexity, for it is ignorant alike of the causes and the couse- 
(cheers), expressive of pathy with that lady in ber misfor-| We all koow, was seized with uofeigned astonishment and | quences of such deeds, But it is one of our duties to reassure 
tune. (Cheers.) I think that your lordships will agree with | deep concern at the unexpected event; and I must do H.M's | them under unreasoning | anc at. esyond: ney. Assassination 
me that in moern times there has hardly been a crime com- Government the justice to say that during the whole course | uss never changed the bistory of the world. I will not refer 
mitted so abhorrent to the feelings of every civilized person | of the war the balance of a strict neu'r.lity hasJbeen main-| \o the remoie past, though an accident bas made the most me- 
as the one 1 am now alluding to. (Hear, hear.) * * I bad | tained with the most evenbanded and resvlute sense of duty. morable instance of antiquity at this m«ment fresh in the 
some time ago, at the commencement of this contest, occasion | | am slow to believe that the people of the U. 8. entertain to-| minds and memory of all. uround me. But even the costly 
to say that I did not believe that the great republic of Ame-| Wards this country the sentiments of mistrust and animosity | sacrifice of a Cesar did not propitiaie the inexoradle destiny 
rica would perish in this war, and the noble lord at the head | Which bave been sometimes attributed to them. Of this I fee) | of his country, If we look to modern times, to tims at 
of the Government lately occasion to disclaim on the | sure, that no such hostile sentiments are entertained by the | least with the feelings of which we are familiar, and the 
part of the Government of this country any feeling of envy ple of this country towards them ; and, were it otherwise, | people of which were animated and influenced by the same 
at the greatness and prosperity of the U.S. The course | / am persuaded that while on this side every unpieasant feel- | interests as ourselves, the violent deaths of two heroic men, 
which H. M. Government have had to pursue during this civil tng suettetiy merges in sympathy for the late bereavement | Henry IV. of France and the Prince of Orange are cor- 
war bas been one of greatanxiety. Difficulties have occurred | #t Washington, so, on the other, the expression of that sym. | spicuous illustration of this truth. In expressing our unaf- 
te us, and difficulties have also occurred to the Goveromeat | patby, pure and deep as it is, ot fail to obliterate any im- | fected and profound sympathy with the citizens of the Daited 
ful relations between the | pressions unfavourable tu us wh may have arisen in any | States on this untimely end of their elected chirf, let us not 
portion of the American * It is rather | therefore sanction any feeling of depression, but rather let us 
that the terrible calamity, which | express a fervent hope tbat from out of the aw/ul trials of the 
side of the Auantic. I trust that that temper and mo | bas occurred with such awful suddenness, will sober the last four yeurs, of which the least is not this violent demise, 





contin’ can assure this House| tated passions on both sides, and render acceptable to all the | the various populations of North America may issue elevated 
that, as a { have “ene i, ided by the wish | ¢x of sympathy about to be transmitted from this | and peered rich with the accumulated wisdom and strong 
that the American Government mg the American peo-| couatry to our kindred d the Auantic, [Hear, hear} |1n the disciplined energy which a young nation can only ac- 
ple should settle for themselves the conflict of arms without; The motion, having been put by the Lord » was | quire in a protracted aud perilous struggle. Then they will 
any interference of ours, so likewise duri that \ ; ve enabled not merely to renew their career of power and 
has to be made to restore peace and tranquillity to America —_ prosperity, but they will renew it to contribute to the general 
we shall equally refrain from an. ter or in House of Commons, May 1. of mankind. [Cheers] It is with these feelings 

tion we trust that the effurts to be made for re-| Sir G. Grey said,—T the unavoidable | that I second the Address to the Crown. [Loud cheers } 





tervention, very much regret 
storing peace will be successful, and that the great republic of | absence of my noble friend at the head of the Government, in| Tbe motion was then put and adopted unanimously, the 
America will always flourish and enjoy the freedom it has| whose name the notice was given of the motion which it now | announcement of which fact by the Speaker was received 


hitherto enjoyed. (Hear, hear.) I have nothing to say with | devolves upon me to ask the House to 
ever, that it is iy manny A uoimportaot by whom the mo- 
tion is 


regard to the successor of Mr. Lincoln. Time must show how 
far be is able to conduct the difficult matters which will come 
uoder his consideration with the requisite 





been committed, and of the = calamity which has 
w 


on the American nation, the n,the Parliament, and the 
people of this country do feel the deepest interest for the 
Government and of the U. 8.; 


aud 
on the part of this House to 
am 


y persons who believe tbat there is a generally 
unfriendly feeling in this country towards the cilizeus of the 
U.8., L think they cosld bardly have had a more complete 
Tefutation of that opinion (cheers), conveyed in what 1 hope 
Will be the unanimous declaration of Parliament, following 
the declarations which H. M. bas been pleased to make botu 
publicly and privately to the American Minister as well as to 
the widow of President Lincoln, and agaiu following the vol- 
Untary and spoutanevus expressiow of opinion which has 
alread from almvst all the great towns and com- 
launities of this country. (Hear, bear.) Whatever otber mi?- 
fortunes may have a tended this atrocious crime, I hope that, 
at least, one good effect may bave resulted from it—namely, 
that the manner in which tbe pews bas been ms ceived in this 
country will satiefy the people of the U. 8. that H. M's sub- 
jects, ove and all, deeply coudemno the crime which has been 
committed, and deeply sympathize with tbe people of the 
U. 8. im their feelings of horror at the asrassination cf their 


proposed, because 

wisdom. All I can| the Crown which I am about w ask the House to agree to is awer of H.M. to ihe ad.iress 0 
say is that, in the presence of the great crime which has just se will meet with the cordial and unanimous as:ent : , 
i len | of all. 
sination of the President of the U.8., and the attempted 
assassination—for | hope that we may now confidently expect 


agree to. I feel, how-| with cheers. 
Tlouse of Lords, May 4. 

Viscount Sypwey [Lord Chamberlai:} brought up the an- 
to by their lordships on 
Monday. It was as fullows:—‘I entirely participate in the 
sentiments which you bave expressed in your address to me 
on the subject of the assassination of the President of the 
U. 8., and 1 have given direc:ions to my Minister at Washing- 
of ton to make known to the Government of that country the 

vee feelings which you entertain in common with myself and 

my whole ple with regard to that deplorable event.” 

(Heer, bear} 


am confident that the Address to 







[Cheers.] When the newsa few days ago of the assas- 


When the truth was forced upon us, when we could nu A corresponding announcement was made the same even- 


(A. 
to | longer entertain any doubt rs to the correctness of the intel- log je the fool} House, yy Proby, Comptroller of 


ligence, the feeling which succeeded was one of universal 
sorrow, horror, nea, [Cheers] It was felt as if 
befal wed EXPLANATION. 


country like thle 
be otherwise, that different opinions been entertained by 


g 
s 
! 
2 
F 
z 
- 
é 


qu ) 

i ing everything which may excite apy | ri v . 
difference of opinion. 1 may say, therefore, that io this free | of, he believed, by M de Talleyran!, on the ocessio’ of the 
couvtry different opiniuns have been entertained and differ- | fearful murder of the Duke DE igviea by the First Consul. 
ent sympathies felt, and that io this free country the freest | The trae meaning of M. de Tslicyrsnd’s purase he look to be, 
— bas been given, as should be the case, to those | not that a bluncer was worse, m wally speaking than a crime, 
differeaces of opinion. [flear, hear.) Iam sure | shall raise | bat that a person occupying the position oF the Brest Coasul, 
no controversy when I say in the presence of that great crime |i! he committed » grave P jitical bluader, might do thas 
which bas sent » thrill of borrer through every one whu| which wes fraught with more serious Onne-G t aees thina 
heard of it all difference of opiaion, all conflicting sym-|crime. He ascribed tw the expression of the .9!e earl the 
pathies for & moment entirely vanished. [Loud cheers.) | other night precisely the same interpretation which he pat 
* lam only speaking the general opinioa when I say | upon the phrase of M. de Tulleyrand. Ils understood his 
that nothing could give greater satisfaction to this country | noble friend to intend to convey that Lhe sauctioning of such 
than by means of furbearance, it my be of temperate concili- | a crime by the parties standiug in the position of the Conted- 
ation, to see the Union of the North and South again accom | erate Government, or the Contederate S.ates, would be agrave 
plished, especially if it can be accomplished by common cvn- political bluader, fraught with more serions Consequences 
sent, freed from what hitherto constituted the weakness of | (hau eveo the Commissiva of thst crime by otber bands. Tuas 
that Usion—the curse and diegrace of slavery. [Cheers] I| was the construction which he pliced von the noble eart's ex- 
wish it were possible for us to convey to the people of tue U. 3. pression, and be believed it to be the true and proper one, 
an adequate idea of the depth and Gaiversiity uf the feel- He therefore *sked the noble earl whether the interpretation 
ing which this sad event bas occ wivned ia this couotry, that | be had just given of the expresion ia qQicsivon was not tre 





from the bighest to the lowest there bas been but one feeling |true one. 1 was withia bis experience ia! pira-es had beea 
rom the cor ie wen We Wil, in obedienve imputed to persons in 6 sense diffsrent frum that ia which 
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were used. He recollected that the Duke of Wellington | come a mere appanage of the Hohenzollerns.—The worst bit 


the phrase that county meetings were a farce, which he 
had never uttered, attributed to him. It had also been said 


that Lord Lyndhurst spoke of the —— of Ireland as aliens 
gion, and race; though Lord Lyndhurst never 
in the sense in which they were used against 
him; and he therefore thought it desirable that any misinter- 
pretation of an expression should be confuted without delay. 
The Ear! of Dexsy did not suppose that any member of their 
lordships’ House could entertain a doubt as to the sense in 
which the words adverted to were used. What he said was 
that if the Confederate authorities had given—as from their 
former character and conduct he entirely disbelieved that they 
had—the slightest countenance or sanction to the assassination, 
or had not viewed it with entire abhorrence, they would hive 
been guilty not only of a crime, but, using the words of Tal- 
leyrand’s political aphorism, they would have committed 
worse than a crime—a blunder ; because they would bave been 
not only sanctioning that which was immoral in itself, but also 
that which could donothing but the most serious injury to 
their cause. It was only in that sense that he had used the 
words, and had it not been for the statement of the noble lord 
he should not have believed any one could hive put on them 
a different construction. 





Diev.—At Yonkers, on Saturday, May 13, James RaTHBONE 
BapwnaLt, of Staffordshire, England, aged 33 years. 
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of news is the last. King Leopold of Belgium, the wisest 
and most useful among the Sovereigns of continental Europe, 
is ill, and in imminent peril of his life. The latest builetins 
have an ominous twang. 


The Change from War to Peace. 

Innumerable, as may well be supposed, are the points of 
interest in the situation of the country un der its new circum- 
stances, though we must own that the country does not exhi- 
bit half as much interest as the situation deserves. Possibly 


the change, from high military excitement to civic difficulties, 


tends naturally to bring about lassitude. Our summary, as 
ueual, must assume almost the form of an index, though every 
item that we register might serve as text for an article. 

Early in the week, under the strong pressure of public dis- 
approbation both of the tribunal and the secresy maintained, 
it was determined to admit reporters to the court-martial sit- 
ting at Washington for the trial of Booth’s colleagues in 
crime. The proceedings therefore are in all the daily prints ; 
and the evidence is scanned at many a breakfast table. We 
are not disposed to sift it, or anticipate the judgment.—A 
Proclamation announces that after the 1st of June all persons 
found, East of the Mississippi, in arms against the U. 8., 
will be put to death as outlaws, a warning somewhat 
summary, but entirely defensible, seeing that all the regular 
Confederate have formally surrendered..— A 





Tidings from Europe. 
The mail of the 6th inst. from Liverpool was delivered 
early in the week; and the most notable feature in its con- 
tents is the space and prominence given in the journals to 
the assassination of Mr. Lincoln, and to the expression of pub- 
lic feeling in regard to that lamentable event. The outburst 
of indignation and sorrow and sympathetic condolence has in- 
deed been universal; nor, though tinged here and there by 
the idiosyncrasy of individual exponents, can its sincerity be 
called into question. Our widowed Queen has written per- 
sonally to the widow of the murdered Chief Magistrate; in Par- 
liament, the Ministerialists and the Opposition have heartily 
concurred in an address embodying th> general sentiment; 
Corporate Associations, Chambers of Commerce, in short, 
* all sorts and conditions of men,” have gathered themselves 
together to testify their abhorrence of the crime and their ap- 
precistion of the loss sustained. We cannot pretend 
to enumerate the quarters wherce has come all this 
cloud of demonstrations, nor to weigh their respective 
worth. Rather let us pick out one individual expression, 
which seems to us to be singularly happy, though it be but 
the echo of much that has been said in various places and by 
many speakers. “ Historicus” thus concludes a published let- 
ter on the subject: “If England and America walk forth 
from this sad chamber of death friends with one another and 
amongst themselves, then we may still pluck consolation 
out of this dreadful disaster. Then, in the result, the death of 
President Lincoln will have helped to achieve the ends which 
he had most at heart in his honourable and useful life.” 
Amen! Volumes could not be more felicitously expressive. 
As for the Times itself , in which the letter appeared, we leave 
that great bugaboo to be dealt with by our American contem- 
poraries, who treat it with their usual mixture of “ awe and cre- 
dulity.” 

Lord Palmerston is still troubled with gout.—The Ministry 
experienced a defeat in the House of Commons on the 2d 
inst., on a question concerning the vexed matter of East Indian 
officers amalgamated with the royal service.—Lord West- 
bury, it is expected, will be forced to resign his seat on the 
Woolsack, in consequence of a Report from a Committee of 
the Upper House on what has been termed the “ Edmunds 
scandal.” We have not, we believe, made room in our col- 
umns for the long story. In brief, it involved charges against 
the Lord Chancellor of dereliction of duty, inasmuch as he 
aided a delinquent or suspected office-holder to retire on a 
pension, and of nepotism, inasmuch as he appointed near re- 
lations of his own to the vacant places. The Report reflects 
upon him; and the keeper of the Queen’s conscience ought 
to be above suspicion. Lord Brougham’s name has been 
mixed up with the disreputable affair; but he stands entirely 
exonerated. 





Liberal France has been no less demonstrative than Eng- 
and and Scotland at large, in reference to Mr. Lincoln's 
death, though a fear of stimulating Republican expressions, 
has made the Government appear desirous of curbing any 
general show of that feeling which il hastened itself to evince. 
Those unruly young fellows, the Students of the Latin Quar- 
ter, were prevented therefore by the police from tendering, in 
a body, their personal sympathies to the Minister of the United 


States in Paris. These, we doubt not, were spiced with de- 


mocratic allusions, though they never could have been con- 
ceived in such atrocious and impious words as those that have 
been published, from the pen of Victor Hugo. This man of 
fine but irreverent and erratic genius has not shrunk from the 
blasphemous record, that the martyred President would take 
his place in history “ between Jesus Christ and John Brown!” 

Louis Napoleon has gone to Algeria. Report assigns to 
him adesire to try the efficiency of certain African baths upon 
& shattered constitution; also an intention to remodel the 
local administration, giving the natives a large share in the 
government, if not absolutely appointing a native Vice-Roy. 
—In Spain, the aspect of affairs is said to be revolutionary.— 
In Prussia, the absolute Monarch an:! his Minister recoil be- 
fore the Austrian refusal, to permit Schleswig-Holstein to be- 









































g | amnesty for all soldiers, under the grade 
of Lieutenant-General, is expected; but we hold 
that it will be an irreparable disgrace if any officers whatever 
are tried for treason, after their status as belligerents has been 
so long and so unreservedly admitted. If civilians even are 
brought to the scaffold, the world will say with truth that the 
Union, having taken credit for abstinence from blood-shed- 
ding hitherto, is not now morally justified in treating the rebel- 
lion as a capital crime. Any such course, in spite of President 
Johnson’s harangues, will be a great political blunder. The 


Governors of the States, lately Confederate, appear to be ob- 
jects of special vengeance.—On Tuesday and Wednesday next 


there will be grand reviews, at Washington, of the troops 


returned from the war. The army will, it is believed, be 
subsequently reduced to a force of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men, of whom a large proportion will be negroes. 
—Many restrictions are removed from Trade with aad in the 


South; but the unsettling of labour, the social disorgani- 


zation, the physical want, and the prospect of famine in sev- 
eral of the Southern States from general inability to plant in 
season—these are troubles that might well occupy all the 
thought of the Administration at Washington. 


The iron-clad C. 8. steamer Stonewall arrived at the Havana 


on the 11th, and remained there on the 13th inst. Warned of 
her coming, a squadron of U.S. war-ships has hastenad 
thither, and among them are reported two Monitors. These 


latter however are said to be in harbour, and so prevented 


from immediately following the Stonewall out, if she proceed 
to sea. But all the stories in print regarding her, and regarding 
the action of the Cuban authorities, are not to be believed. 
We have no official or even authentic account of what has 


Bermuda and the Bahamas—places not very popular in 


these States—have paid their hearty tribute, offical and other- 
wise, to the late lamented President Lincoln. 


Mr. Jefferson Davis is Captured. 
Hot pursuit may mean something, after all; at least it has 


been efficacious in the case of the President of the down-fallen 
Confederacy. Early on the morning of the 10th inst., near 
Irwinsville, Irwin County, Georgia, a detachment of Michigan 
cavalry came upon the great prize, having previously had an 
unfortunate skirmish with another body of Union horsemen 
following up the same trail. Two deaths and a few wounds 
were the consequence of this unfortunate encounter; 
but there was no bloodshed in making Mr. Davis pri- 
soner. He was caught in the act of moving off to a copse of 
wood, disguised in female attire, but was brought to bay by are- 


volver that rendered his brandished dagger useless. With every 


disposition not to press hard upon the fallen, it is impossible 
not to perceive, from the story as told, that the end of 


the ex-President’s career has been signally ignominious. 
With Mr. Davis, were taken, his wife and family, his Post- 

Master General, Mr. Reagan, and several officers of his mili- 

tary staff. Of the specie, said to have been plundered from 


duly chronicled. But the War Department has a strange love 
of mystery; the public is now kept carefully in the dark as to 
his movements. It is not even known whether he will be 
tried for treason or for murder. Morally, the Administration 
stands pledged before the world to try him as one of Mr. 
Lincoln's assassins, for as such they advertised him. So far 
however as is learned, no evidence to inculpate him has been 
brought forward at Washington. Is there any in reserve ? 


The Defences of British America. 

The truest defence for the Colonies is to be found ‘n their 
material prosperity and in their sure advancement towards a 
National existence—Had the Confederation scheme worked 
well and the intercolonial rail-road been in course of comple- 
tion, and had there been consequently & prospective develop- 
ment of the fertile North-West by the aid of British capital 
and enterprize, we should have witnessed to day a different 
state of things in the Provinces immediately North of us. 

It is true that they have sent influential delegates to 





England, who are, it is said, offering in behalf of the Colonie, 
toexpend “dollar for dollar with the mother country,” og 
the construction of permanent defensive works, against their 
own cousins, with whom they are now—and we may add, 
likely to be—at peace. But are not the more immediate ang 
pressing points in a fair way to be overlooked, or entirely 
neglected ? 

It must not be forgotten that this New World is exceeding. 
ly practical, as well as progressive. Not to be practical indi. 
vidually here, is to be jostled out of the way; not to be pro. 
gressive, is to be run over outright. We have just witnessed 
the termination of a mammoth war, in which myriads of mep 
in arms have laid waste a large portion of this North Ameri. 
can continent, expending and consuming not only unnum. 
bered lives, but thousands of millions of money. Now, al. 
though hard feelings have been engendered, during the ex. 
citement consequent upon so stirring a season of strife, ang 
chiefly by sensation-mongers of a reckless press, we do no 
believe that any deep-seated and revengeful ill-will exists in 
the minds of the American people against their relatives of 
the American Provinces. And accepting this view of the 
case as correct, and believing that the United States are tired 
of war and naturally inclined to peaceful pursuits and mate. 
nal progress, would it not be better for all concerned, that the 
race should be rather in the progressive paths of peace, as 
hitherto, than in preparations for a war which every man on 
either side hopes and expects will never occur. If the Pro. 
vinces are willing to be taxed half as heavily as this Republic 
is now, they may alone build, not only intercommunicating 
highways, but a highway for the world extending from At 
lantic to Pacific 

Let us then, we say, have treaties of disability to arm or 
fortify on either side of the extended frontier—reaching as it 
does across the continent—and, instead of competing in earth. 
works or gun-boats, let the kindred peoples vie in commer. 
cial prosperity and advancement. Let the mother country 
also lend its credit and aid in getting a Western outlet for 
British American trade, as well as an additional highway to 
her Indian and Eastern possessions, rather than attempt to 
fortify a disunited, non-progressive, and possibly discontented 
land. A liberal policy is undoubtedly essential on the part 
of the parent state; but let that liberality be rightly applied. 
A mistaken policy now will prove fatal in the end. There- 
fore we hope to see the subject of defence wisely, fully, and 
calmly considered, before irrevocable action is taken. 


Curiosities of Mexican Correspondence. 

The “ Mexican question,” as it is called, assumes a variety 
of shapes, and there is one of these, not uninteresting in itself, 
which has escaped the attention it deserves. At least it is a 
curious instance of the non-committal style which is said to 
be peculiar to diplomatists ; and as such we offer a few com- 
ments upon it to our readers, not having room for the original 
matter to which they refer. The group of letters was current 
in the N. Y. newspapers, about a fortnight since, and may be 
found in the Herald of the 6th inst. 

You cannot have forgotten the lately rumoured cession of 
certain provinces of Mexico to France, discussed as it was in 
sundry places, and, among others, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies on the 11th ult. On that occasion M. Costa, a Mem- 
ber, repeated the not very fresh story that ex-President Juarez, 


his possession, “ which,” says Juarez, “is not true.” What 
is not true? That such an idea was ever contemplated by 
Juarez? By no means: simply that evidence thereof can- 
not be laid before the world. If this be, we say, a flat denial, 
we do not know the meaning of the phrase. It seems to us 


in the judgment he has formed of my official conduct ;” the 
editor, to whom he writes, is authorized to “contradict the 
imputation.” Yet, somehow, from first to lest, Juarez does 
not say, what it was so easy to say in plaia words, that he 
never negotiated for the sale of the provinces or dismember- 
ment of his country! 

The second part of this correspondence refers directly to 
the Gwin project. Senor Romero writes from Wasbington 
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on the 6th of February last, to Mr. Seward, solemnly protest- 
ing against the cession supposed to be afoot, and entering, 
not without point and ability, into sundry other protests and 
sundry other contemplated cessions, that have formed part of 
the strange history of Mexico in these last few years. We 
note this letter, merely for the purpose of complimenting Mr. 
Seward on the use he made of it. Poor Senor Romero does 
pot gain much immediate sympathy, still less any promise of 
sid—only @ few flattering encomiums. Mr. Seward tells 
him that the protest shall be placed on file in the archives of 
the State Department, as evidence of the Senor’s course in 
the affair, and slso of his zeal and patriotism. The whole 
closes, nevertheless, with a mystic morsel, that may mean 
everything, or nothing. It will remain, says the American 
Secretary of State, “for such other uses and purposes as fu- 
ture events may render it necessary to apply it.” The ex- 
pression is not strictly grammatical; yet it is not without 
possible significance. 
Illustrated Periodicals. 

Wood-engravers are at once the most potent and the most 
charming of editors, for they have a mode of bringing matters so 
palpably home tothe commonest understanding, that brilliant 
penmen lag after them in vain. How, for instance, could any 
writt p description of localities connected with the late tragedy 
at Washington rival the effect produced by the pictorial em- 
pellishments, in a late number of one of the leading illustrated 
journals of this city? What but these could enable you to 

yourself, as it were, with scenes rendered ever me- 
morable? Who does not gladly store his mind with a fac- 
simile of “ Booth’s Stable, in the Rear of Ford’s Theatre ;” also 
the “Rear of Ford’s Theatre, Showing the Small Door by 
which Booth Made his Escape?” These accurate sketches 
surely merit acknowledgment on the part of contemporaries. 
In legitimate interest they must be allowed to transcend 
greatly that curious exhibition, once announced at Bartlemy 
Fair—“ The Fork that Belonged to the Knife, with which 
Margaret Nicholson Tried to Assassinate George III.” 

And if we laud the good taste of the compiler of these 
choicest designs, how much more ought we to bow down 
before his lofty courage, in not shrinking from the most re- 
pulsive minutiw, where popular instruction was concerned! 
Imagine how the terrible truth stands revealed before the 
eyes of all men living, and how it will be realized by 
generations yet unborn! There will be no need of laborious 
Macaulays hereafter, to map out the detail of a dread event. 
As we have it now on our parlour-tables, so shall the pre- 
cious record be treasured up in Astor and other libraries, for the 
benefit of posterity. But we delay the reader too long from 
the precious boon to which we allude; it is, in short, nothing 
Jess than a view of the “ Rocking-Chair in which President 
Lincoln was Sitting when Assassinated—Appearance of the 
Chair, with the Blood of the President upon it, whea Sketched 

no the Theatre.” We do homage to the grandeur of the con- 
ception, albeit a momentary and not unnatural tremor on fhe 
part of the artist, has rendered it difficult to distinguish between 
the blood of the martyred victim and the pattern on the chintz 
chair-cover. Barnum’s offer of fve hundred dollars for the 
female drees, in which Mr. Jefferson Davis is said to have es- 
sayed escape from bis captors, sinks into insignificance. What 
is linsey-woolsey compared to blood? 

One thing is to be desired. Why does not the most bene- 
ficient Government the world ever saw treat Photographers 
with the same liberality, that a discerning public awards to 
Wood-Engravers? It may be late in the day, but we can- 
not, in connection with this subject, avoid lling a recent 
correspondence between the American Secretary of War and 
Messrs. Gurney and Son of this city. Mr. Stanton had, of his 
own will, paraded the ghastly but honoured remains of the 
murdered President through the land, making of them a 
painful spectacle for hundreds of th ds of the People. 
Messrs. Gurney, by authority of the City Council of New 
York, prepared a photograph of the lying-in-state at the City 
Hall, in which all that was distressing in the real exhibition 
was softened by the absence of colour, the diminished size, 
and the preponderance of accessories. Mr. Stanton impera- 
tively ordered General Dix to have the plate destroyed; and 
General Dix had not the manliness to refuse to obey. Are 








































































foresight.” It strikes us that this anticipation of that which 
is not to be anticipated is in itself a curious figure of speech. 
May there be no undercurrent, at least no explosion, of ill 
feeling! 











































































Hari-Kari--with Variations, 

It is plain that the spirit of change has penetrated the far 
East, and that certain Oriental customs, unique in their kind, 
have ceased to be imperative in their operation. The mis- 
sionary abroad, or the philosopher at home, may determine 
bow far this is owing to precepts of Christian civilization, how 
far to force of bayonets, how far to influence of example. We 
have only to record a curious instance of “ progress” in 
Japan. 

Every body knows how, ic that happy country, any 
officer of state, who kas fallen into disgrace, receives at the 
hands of his Imperial master the loan or gift of a sword, and 
proceeds forthwith to disembowel himself. The convenience 
of this arrangement is obvious. The delay and uncertainty 
of a trial are saved, as is also the disgusting presence of an 
executioner ; grace and simplicity characterize the whole 
affair. Is then the innovation, of which it is ours to speak, 
any improvement, viewed either from a moral or a political 
point? Let the reader decide. The facts are of recent oc- 
currence, and are thus narrated. The Emperor of Japan, 
having had serious cause to complain of one of his officials, 
sent him a jagged and double-edged scimitar, as customary on 
such occasions. The individual, moreover, being of high rank, 
and having up to this time given satisfaction to his Sovereign, 
the latter, in order to soften as much as possible the disagree- 
able effect of his mandate, caused a weapon to be selected 
from his own armoury for the solemn purpose, the hilt inlaid 
with diamonds of unusual value. The submissive vassal re- 
ceived the object in question, knew what remained to be done, 
and was about to do it. Suddenly, however, from his palace 
window, his eye lighted upon a French vessel in the harbour 
getting under weigh. In an instant his mind grasped the idea, 
that ethics of the Western world were superior to those of his 
own. Weapon in hand, therefore, he walked down to the 
shore, embarked under a foreign flag, made a rapid passage to 
Havre, arrived in Paris, and finally, when last we heard of 
him, he had just sold his sword of dishonour to a jeweller in 
the Palais Royal, for the sum of fifty thousand francs. 

Casuists, we say, may determine whether the old Hari-Kari 
pure and simple, or this Hari-Kari with variations, is to be 
preferred. 








Retirement of an Editor. 

It is natural that age should feel a special interest in the 
aged. The Albion, being an old paper, may, therefore, be ex- 
cused for turning its attention, now and then, to vicissitudes 
in the affairs of its old contemporaries of the press. Only a 
little while ago, we recorded in these columns an important 
change in the editorial conduct ot the National Intelligencer. 
We have now to note an important change in another of the 
old, and chief conservative newspapers of the country— 
the Boston Courier. Mr. George Lunt, for a long time past, 
the principal editor of that paper, has retired from his post, 
making way for a new administration of editorial affairs. The 
Courier has interested us, not because of its politics—which, 
however, have seemed to be characterized by breadth of view, 
loftiness of moral tone, and virtue of purpose—but because of 
its independence, and the literary excellence of many of its 
articles. These virtues are as rare as they are remarkable, in 
contemporary journalism. Few papers that reach us—and 
our exchanges are sufficiently numerous—evince either 
careful thought in their substance, or cultivation in 
their editorial manner. The Courier, on the con- 
trary, has seemed to us the work of an honest, consci- 
entious, fearless, logical, cultivated, and very industrious 
writer. We do not say this, out of any desire to undertake 
the championship of “ opposition” politics. With such mat- 
ters we have no concern. Bat we do desire, bidding adieu 








quainted, to recognise, and warmly to applaud, the spirit with 
which he has laboured in his vocation. May the retiring jour- 
nalist find, in less arduous and exacting pursuits, “ rest, and a 
happy place !” 


to a brother editor with whom we are personally unac-| den 


We not right in saying that Photography is not so well used 
by the People’s servants, as Wood-cutting by the People them- 
telves? The sufferers in this instance consoled themselves 
by avery telling rebuke, in the form of a newspaper epistle. 
Whether they will sue their oppressor for pecuniary damages, 
when he emerges from behind the chesauz de frise of the 
War Office, we are not at present informed. 


The New French Minister at Washington. 

The formal presentation of the Marquis de Montholon to 
President Johnson took place on Saturday last. The occa- 
sion could not be otherwise than a little awkward, since it 
was impossible for either speaker to forget that there stands 
on record a written desire, on the part of the Emperor Na- 
Poleon, to check the too rapid progress of this country. 
Bat the diplomatist, to do him justice, made no difficulty 
at all about the matter, and alluded to his Ma- 
jetty's frank and loyal good wishes, just as though 
the past were all forgotten.—Not so, the President. He 
guarded his complimentary response with a“ perhaps” and 
a “ unless,” that would have thrilled an audience chamber 
in the old world. The Marquis’s words, he said “ cannot fail 
Perhaps to impart universal confidence” in his amiable re- 
Presentations ; the traditional regard for France “ must con- 
‘inue to flourish and expand, unless it should be checked by 







has excited the heartiest 





Oe 
Drama. 
Dr. Johnson has told us in rhyme that the best possible illus- 


tration of the near approach of human bliss to human woe is a 
bed. It is clear that he did not foresee “the Grey Lady of Pen- 
arvon.” This diabolic dame bas made her appearance at the 


Winter Garden, and amid dismal accessories of guilt and grief, 
langhter. The Grey Lady is the heroi 


events most uncommon, not to be anticipated by ordinary | these, in particular, is eaceedingly picturesque. It occurs in a 

night scene. The sick girl, wasted by struggies against the poi- 
son, is lying upon ler bed, in a quaint, old chamber of the castle. 
Through a high window the moonlight streams into the room. 
The watcher has fallen asleep. Then, in the ghostly gloom and 
death-like stilluess, one sees the tapestry faintly stirred. The stern 


face of the Grey Lady appears for a moment, peering past it, and 
then a bare arm comes stealthily forth, and drops poison into the 
sick girl's drink. As it does so, the sufferer’s sister enters and be- 
holds it, and recognizes the poisoner. The swift and startled 
awakening of both patient and watcher—a sudden scream—the 
dashing away of the glass of poison—these are the points of the 
climax, over which the curtain falls quickly and the music begins 
tosound. There is another startling dramatic situation, at the 
close of the play, when the Grey Lady throws off her mask, and 
the baffled murderess stands disclosed. But, for some reason or 
other, neither its dramatic force nor its air of romance inclines 
one to look seriously upon this very serious and very amusing 
play. The original French piece—“ L’Aieule,” by D’Ennery—is 
said to be an extremely artistic picture of domestic life, in which 
a dark background of hatred and crime appears beyond a sunny 
foreground of love and peace. If so, the present trans- 
lation does injustice to the art of the dramatist. Every- 
thing herein turns, as Hamlet says, “on the talk of 
the poisoning” The piece is devised as one long horror—which 
is a grave mistake. The spectator’s experience, in beholding it, is 
like that of one who laughs in church, while the sermon is going 
on. To feel that you ought not to laugh, is only to laugh the 
more. Aside from the Grey Lady, there are no characters in the 
drama. Our sympathy goes with no one but her; and, if she could 
but poison the entire dramatis persona, she would possess it still 
more entirely. She is one of those rare creatures, who have ideas 
and feelings of their own, and whose loves and hates encure 
through everything. A slight effort of fancy would make her almost 
as interesting to us, as old Notier is, in the famous story to 
which I have already alluded. (I wonder, by the way, if the sugges- 
tion of the piece was not taken from Dumas’ novel. The scenes 
in which Valentine’s life is sought by her cold-blooded and dread- 
ful mother-in-law, arerevived in one’s recollections, by the sighto f 
the Grey Lady at her fiendish work). However this may be, fancy 
does not incline to make any effort over the subject. Perhaps 
the play is defeated by its preponderant gloom; perhaps by the 
Welsh person, with the clothes-pole—a kind of first witch, from 
Macbeth, who figures in it; perhaps by the incompetency of most 
of the players by whom itis represented. Mrs. J. W. Wallack 
plays tle Grey Lady, with entire truth in conception of the char. 
acter, and with power and artistic skill. Mr. Barton Hill, appear- 
ing here after along absence, enacts the before-mentioned first 
witch, and saves the part from being oppressively funny. Mr. Hill 
is a clever actor, but his taients are eclipsed in so much 
hair and sheep-skin as constitute the attire of the Welsh shepherd 
—an individual, by the way, who variously suggests the Bard in 
Gray's ode, and the much lesser bard in Mrs, Bateman’s “ Geral- 
dine.’’ The other parts are performed with uniform mediocrity 
of talent. Wooden mannerism is illustrated by Miss Clifton, and 
ambitious puerility by Miss Effie Germon, new here, whose en- 
deavours to act were almost as abortive as her attempt to sing. 
I learn that Mrs. Sedley Browne has been di:placed, to make way 
for this performer—as if there were not “sticks’’ enough already, 
upon the New York stage. Ours is a patient piblic, however, 
and the art of hissing is a lost art. I ought, by the way, to ex- 
cept from the general verdict of censure, Mr. Charles Walcot, Jr., 
who, as a facetious physician, of a quiet temperament, made seve- 
ral neat points, and whose playing, in general, evinces study, and 
the earnest desire to attain excellence in art, It onght to be 
noted, also, that the “Grey Lady of Penarvon” ha: been re- 
presented with excellent and costly scenery-—a fact very 
creditable to the taste and liberality of the management. But 
why not spend a little less money in paint, and a little more for 
good players? The Winter Garden is one ot the best appointed 
and pleasantest theatres in this country; and it ought not to be 
allowed to drop into a secondary rank, for want of a thoroughly 
good theatrical company. The Grey Lady will appear till further 
notice. MERCUTIO, 


Facts and Fancies. 


Lord Ruthven is to m a daughter of the Earl of Arran. 
— — Louis my 8 visit to Algeria is to be comme- 
morated in the London 7imes by Mr. W. H. Russell, and in 
the Telegraph ws A. Sala, who oo ca 

bt earihqua:.e sb was la at 
Portsmouth, Chichester, an vacated ; 











melancholy event at Nice, is mentioned the eagerness with 
which the had for some time past been collecting 
together diamonds of a certain size and weight, to 
form a necklace for the Princess Dagmar. The ornament was 
of his own le from one found in the tomb of 
the J at Wareaw. He had often expressed the great- 





of a four-act French play, the present translation of which is at- 
tributed to Mr. Tom Taylor, and is probably the same that was 
done in London as “The Hidden Hand.” The Grey Lady, so 
described because of her Quakerish habiliments, is a stately and 
stern old Welsh women, of noble rank, who becomes a poisoner 
—like Madame de Villefort, in the “Count of Monte Christo.” 
The state of facts, in which this old lady is revealed, is romantic. 
The time is the reign of James IL. The place is an ancient castle 
in Wales. The Grey Lady isa grandmother. Her noble son has 
been so great a fool as to marry a second wife, augmenting his 
folly by staying away from her, for ten years, and then coming 
back. When all collected together, the family consists of the 


grandmother, the son, his wife, his danghter by wife number one, | " 94 


and his daughter by wife number two. The letter child 
is hated by the Grey Lady, who thinks that she stands 
in the way of her elder sister’s advancement; 
cordingly, the Grey Lady 
The plan which she forms is a shrewd one, and hereon 
are grounded two or three striking dramatic situations. 








ult., conv: 
of Bortagal with the Order of the Garter. 
pompous entertainments on the occasion 
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So EEE 

———On the 11'h ult., Vesuvius was in a very dan 
condition, The upper crater was full of lava, and fair 
KKuottia and Siyria The dogs ave’ been dying by thou- 
ust tyria, The dogs have n dying by thou- 
sands. No canes for the distemper is ed.——_——Paris 
is experiencing severely hot weather—as hot as it usually is 

ab eye og — —— = 
Caspian Seas, is progressing ra , twenty-thousand 
ae eae Wee ee _* oo. 
next year. “Sila appears to be extinct in _ 
Mr. Brory, the yo Aree sculptor, has been made a Che- 
yalier d’Honneur, by the Papal government. Horses 
are now painted, just as poodle dogs have been, by some of 
the fashionables abroad. It is a custom of French origin. 
Goid colour is the favourite hue. -——-We read that General 
Sherman's niece, Miss Sarah Sherman, has made a successful 
debit, at a Cincinnati theatre, as Lady Gay Spanker ———Mr. 
Stirling, ot Keir, M P., has married Anna Maria, second 
daughter of the late Earl of Leven and Melville. Mr. 
wy d - wenten re Custom ... Cores oe +2 bes of 

all the Volunteer ments, use, as he d 

them 1s a Seizer (Conny The Hon. Mra. Edward Coke 











the late General Lord Charlies Fi'zroy, by his second marriage] Wanr-Orrice Mar 2—6th Ft: En Crofton to be Lt, v Davig, 
son, who ret; W Mitchell-[nnes to be En, 63rd: Cap’ 
with Lady Frances Stuart, daughter of the first Marquis of + onmadiion Rt tehell-lanes ~ € Armstrene 































= > — Li to TX yas» > — rx, 
n Co) es, who ret; 
Mr. Wirit1am Wriurams, M. P.—The deceased, who has| En. —Stof, Byt-Col’ Thackwell, te Vnatt, to be Dep-Adjcaes 8 
ust died in London, at the of 77, long represented the/| British N A, v Byt-Cul Conolly, who res the app, 
in 


from Jan 1885, until the eral election in 1847, and 
fret returned for fa Navp. 


was & merchan retired from business defore turn’ Narrow Escape or HMMS. “ Sareurre.”—B: 
his attention to 'pelitien He was at one time a member from Munte Video we leara that on the 12th of March Me 
the Court of Common Council. He was accustomed to call | Satelli/e ran asbore off the 8.W. end of the Laga Bank, ig 
himself a Radical Reformer, and was a politician of the class about 18} feet of water, while entering Culonial Roads, At 
of the late Mr. Joseph Hume, whose mantle he may be safd to the time of this occurrence she was under the ch od 
have assumed. Asa member of the House of Commons he|® hired English pilot, who had forty years’ experienc, 
devoted himself with dogged perseverance and much industry | 0 the river. When she struck she was steaming 4} or 5 
to the somewhat thankless task of retrenchment in the public} Miles an hour, and had three leads going. The i 











ndit f Punch and other shal-| Were immediately reversed, but the vessel remained 
wo periodinalee earned the ridicule ? = a the a oy and as A weather was threatening 
ad equally, precaut were en to secure ber fur the 
re Ouasrton pA Sposa. ae 5 my ve Seven guns were thrown overboard, and the water wy 
— a Son astnely ae th oe Somes — | Started, and a lighter sent for to ay the shot and shelj 
Hon. Sir Henry Dymoke. Bart., of Scri C TLinesin- into. During the evening the Spider e up from Hornos, 











succeeded the Countess De Grey and Ripoa in attendance . and an attempt was made to get a cable to her, but 
= oy ein of Wales. ese in 0 goed specimen em whe post ~~ whe, A AR By Fears were for some time entertained that the Satellite “ 
of that sort of mystical bosh, which is passed around the . ) inberited by bim from the Marmion break her back, as the tide was falling ; but careful 
press, as philosophical thought and profound truth: “ It is of Seri He last discharged this office at the banquet in up presented any injury from this cause. Early in the mom. 


not study that produces a writer; itis interest. In the mind, 
asin yonder chimney, to make the fire burn you must narrow 
the draught.” We leave the remark to the reader's own cri- 
ticism. M. Ollivier, who married the daughter of Liszt, 
being now a widower, is about to marry the daughter of Meyer- 
beer. He evidently believesin the hters of harmony. 
Louisa Pyne and Mr, Harrison were lately announced to ap- 
pear, in old operas, at Astley’s, London, “Rob Roy” was 
one of the pieces to be given.- —A drama has been played 
at Vienna, on the subject of the Briggs murder. The piece is 
most abusive of Eogliand, and makes out Franz Maller an in- 
nocent and persecuted individual |!——-——Dr. Holmes’ novel 
of “ Elsie Venner,” the snake woman, has been dramatized, 
for Mrs. Bowers, by Mr. G. H. Miles, of Baltimore, author of 
“ Valiente.” ‘lhe foundation of the imperial palace, at 
Gosler, in Hanover, has begun to crumble away. Precautions 
have been taken to prevent the fall of the building. This 
structure, which is a very fine one, was erected by Henry III. 
about the year 1050, to be used as a dwelling place for the 
Imperial famil Mr. Edmund Yates (not the writer, 


° ing the Spider r, passe 
Westminster Hall at the coronation of King George IV. The pe Ne other; ae pom a releck x‘ ae the —— 4 
7 is to ride into the Hall at ae bg fg 3 SlOVE | the vessel was quickly and without difficulty got off Six of 

ying to bey any — : ~ he me, a Aes the guns have been recovered, and it is hoped to obtain the 

yes ey ope =o) awfal ruler of t ‘ gdom. in the | Uber.” The diver reports a good deal of the false keel ton 
orm ; pale Lan poane —- at nce 0 Ag theo away.—This occurrence coming so soon after the loss of thy 
discon tn ed ab ion de a th at the ate cham pion a Bombay ty fire, is particularly y unfortunate. 

baronetcy from Lord Melbourne in B con-| Loss oF THe “ RacrworsE.”—A court-martial was 
sideration of bis having weived, bs right to ee his oe the ist of February last on board H.M. ship lovee 
al ee i : oem a “Bir Hes ~ oe ——— Yokobama, for the trial of Commr. Boxer and the surviyi 
w : ona 5 . Was —— os he ed ‘ym bel = officers and crew of H.M.S. Racehorse, for the loss of that ship 
bora in i th my W ae the ae ve | in the Gulf of Pecbeli on the 4th of November, 1864. Ti 

beer nga 5 “ ss one me ollice | Court were of opinion that allowance bad not been made fr 
dove ve em, ol SS oan. & south-east current, and in that respect admonished Comm. 
Dukes of Normandy prior to the conquest of England. The Renan So Se mare greeks to, Store, The Court, ~~ a 
first of the Dymoke family acted as champion at the corona- or 


tion of Richard IL 
who attacked Thackeray, and 80 ev worsted), bas 
y College N 















































taking ground, reflected the highest honour on him as an of 
At Shiplake H Oxfordshire, J. G. Phillimore, Eaq., one of 
3 4 M. Counsel and Reader Constitutional Law and 
Jeft £40,000 to the London Universit . car on why hg hy 


ficer and a seamen ; and the conduct of the officers and of the 
remainder of the ship's company, especially that of Mr. Lov. 
lett, boatswain, met with the warmest approval of the Court, 
Chelm ford, recently, some thoughtless and cruel boys, having Dav 
found a snake, fastened it “in fun” round the neck of a girl of 
sixteen. She was so much frightened that she was seized 
with hysterics, and has since been removed to an ae. in 
a state of raving madness.-———T he late sale of the furniture 
of the Prince de Beauvais, in Paris, brought 3850000 
francs. The Empress Eugenie gave the trifling eum of 60.000 
francs for a writing desk. Mr. and Mrs. Kean are play- 
ing at Baltimore. Capt. Lovett’s idea—the Great Ocean 
Yacht Race—is to be fulfilled. The race will be from Ply- 
mouth to Gibraltar, and will be open to vessels of all royal 
yacht clubs—sweepstakers 100 guineas each. The time for 
the race is not yet definitely fixed. A le, unknown 
to Australian naturalists, has been found at uca, in a tank 
of rain water. It measures thres feet in length, and was in 
no place thicker than the smallest description of 
It was a hard as os mes Soe eaaanne. ¥ * 

r of pincers apparently wichout injury. —Mr. 
—-s om Ww. if Gladstone, is to be a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, at Exeter, The Queen of Spain has sent fifty gian 

ictures, from the National Gallery, rid, to the Dublin 
Faterastional Exhibition, and bas named six gentlemen, as 
Royal Commissioners for that country. The Zante 
Petroleum Company (limited), is announced in London. It 
poses to purchase and develop an oil property, in the 
land of Zante. Two springs thereon, have, it is said, yielded 
oil for two thousand years past.———Sir Joseph Paxton is in 
ill health, and will not again be put in nomination to repre- 
sent Coventry. Peppermint is said to be efficacious as a 
poison, or a terror, to rats. A Canadian farmer claims to have 
cleared his bara of this pest, by this agent. The two 
thousand guineas stake at Newmarket has been won the 
French horse Gladiateur. Mr. Ten Broeck has been a winner 
lately of many matches and small prizes. His horses are 
principally Eoglish. 


Greenwich VETERANS —By the recent death of Comm, 
Fitzwilliam Wentworth, of Greenwich Hospital, there an 
now but three of his rank let in that noble institution wie 
fought in the great actions of the old war, and, singular jo 
say, the threeare Trafalgar men, selected by the late Sir Jame 
Graham when First Lord of the Admiralty, viz. Pollard, mid- 
shipman of the Viciory, who shot down the rifleman by 
whom Nelson was mortally wounded ; Parker, midshipma 
and aide-de-camp of the Belle Isle, a ship which bore the brast 
of the day for three hours and a half, and, when totally dis 
masted at its close, was assailed by five of the enemy, which 
she successively beat off. Parker was the midshipman who 
went aloft and nailed the colours to the mast, a fact whic 
has paseed into history, and been often alluded to in fiction: 
oral acting lieutenant of the Colossus (also a leading ship 
of ting woud's line), and previously wounded by the los of 
fingers of both hands.—Army and Navy Gazette. 


The news of the assassination of the President was received 
in Panama on the Ist inst., and created a profound sensation 
H. M. 8. sloop-of-war Devastation, 6, lying in the bay, lowered 
her ensign, and from sunrise to sunset on the 2n4 inst. fired ball 
hour guns alternately with the U. 8. steamer Cyane.—-The 

, 21, 850 h. p., is ordered, in consort with the 
6, 500 b. p., to accompany the Great Zastern while laying the 
Atlantic telegraph from the covst of Ireland to the coast of 
Newfoundland.—Lord Clarence Paget has announced, it 
. | the House of Commons, the intention of the Government » 
: °c — an Dar oy in the carriage of treasure on board H. 
inting the Prince of Wales, Karl Granville, the Duke of Suther-| from It was slated in a recent tlesraes toon Linton is 
and others as Commissioners on the part of Great Britain | « during the ot the iror-:lad: the ArAilles ved 

and ihe Colonies to the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1967, for the | ) 4°1/08 phe 5 ion pelied beauite” ia behaved wil, 
rpose of furthering the objects of the exhibition. TH. Cole, Roya Tol heavily.” it pow turns out thst 
Esq, is appointed ey the commi sion.—Frank R. Drum.| the Royal never left Portsmouth barbour.—The 
mond Hay, now Consul in the Island of Crete, to be Consul.Gene- | Zurtar, 20, has arrived home trem China aod Japan, after be 
ral at Tripoll.—C. Hanmer Dickson, Esq., now Consul at the ports | ing nearly five yeare in commission. She will be psid off x 
of Soukboum Kaié and Redout Kalé, to be Consul in the Island Roderick Dew, C. B., an officer who 
ef Orete.—-Se ey Hornby, Kt, late Judge of the Supreme | highly ished himself in China and elsewhere, will, i 
p awary ol Sales eh de “Goodwin “Boe a veme lig reported, be shortly nominated to the command of the 
t-Judge. and John — , to be Registrar.” 16, iron-clad, lately launched at Chatham.—tl 
is the Prince, 41, Capt. Lord Frederick Kerr, that is or 

dered to Queenstown, on returning from Lisbon, to attend 01 


Keith 
Campbell Napier, Retired Superintendent Indian en 
nada East.—At Wighill Park, Yorkshire, the Hon. Edwin Leselles, 
son of the second Earl of Harewood, He sat in Parliament for 
Ripon from 1846 to 1857.—At Clarevce-house, Ro-hampton, by 
his own band, under the influence of insanity, Mr. W. G. Prescott, 
head of old London banking house of tt, Goote, Cave, 
and Co—At Nepier, New Zealand, Capt. Octavius Marsh, late 
yy aie he = ; yy ee 

. M. 2q. i .—At Clap- 
General kK. Sottane ae Walmer, Kent Admiral Sir 
J. Monk Lambe, Esq. 











At Doncaster, John Manwaring » Poor Law tor.—At 
Paris, the Duke de Coigny.—At "Weston-super-Mare, ae 

ay, Be N.—At Berja, F. Burr, Esq.. Acting British Vice-Con- 
Soha Misha Hig Kah ofthe Orato Loop and 
ohn M. * 
Consul Geucral for Beotland. = 











Appointments. 


Edward Robert Lytton, p nominally) secretary 

Legation at athens to bs eerstary to Hl Me Laguion tay 

- Gt. Soha Basis, Bag, 0.8, som. searetery 20 ii. 
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The Gazet’e of May 2 contains a notification by order of 





Ovituary. 


Tue Graxp Ducuess oF Meckiensure-Scrwerm.—The 
sadly premature death of Anne, Grand Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg camera, enced consort of the reigning Grand Duke, 
Frederick Francis 11., occurred on the 15th ult. Previously, 
on the 7th, the Grand Duchess gave birth to a daughter, im- 
mediately after which event grave apprebensions for her life 
arose, —— for some days a great improvement took place 


our 
was 

in her condition; but a sudden change brought on a fatal re-| taken with brilliant success on the Brigadier- | *®CO™mpany her clear of British waters. — 
quit, whieh bes happened wiihia a teelveneath of bar meer-tGen Tytler. Te ome re 2 it am., and | 2n0unces that Commr. Scott, of the Predera 
riage. Her Highness Anne Maria Wilhelmina Elizabeth Ma-|the stockades were yll in our possession by noon. The at Queensto isappeared, on a receat 
tlda, Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, was the only | 19th Native Infantry took Bala with eplendid dea losing oe Sheed the ports, having, ae is supposed, cos 
daughter of Prince Charles William Louis of by his | five killed, and ret A or fourteen wounded i. Muc-|™ mae Yel will very son boist bis 
consort, Elizabeth, daughter of William, Prince of gregor the latter. The Socban and | 926 on board the iron-cased ship , 81, at 
and was sister of H. R. H. Prince Louis of Hesse, the about 50 Killed inside the stockade. Shortly vessel will sail for the Mediterranest 


of Princess Alice of Great Britain, and first cousin of the 
Czarewitch just dead. The Grand Duchess was born on May 
25, 1843, and was married on May 12, 1864. 


Rosert Frrzror.—We to am py neg yt ZT cabin “he boiling by the Themen, aed tes one to be 
this disti has died by his own hand. nection with the retreat at Dewangiri——From tbe rep rt really a and for the maimed and infirm. Otbe 
‘oe cab deauk coneah-atliie sonteben, Leotnees tebe last issued by the Council of Military Educstion we learn are to be made, but the School is to be kept up.— 
Norwood, Surrey. It ap’ that the unfortunate gentleman | that in the Army there are somewhere about 108,000 men who T. is to receive the vacant captain's good-servic 
had been for several days in a very low state, but nothing par-|can read and write, 30,000 who can read but not write, er maps and plans of the proposed Govervmet! 


ticular was apprehended by his friends, who considered the 
marked change ino bis was owing only to over study, 
Ou Sunday morning, the 30:h ult, about balf-past nine o'clock, 
he repaired to bis dressing room for the prrpese, as was sup 
posed, of getting ready for church. He however was absent 
| aoe than was anticipa'ed, and upon some of the inmates 
ving to ascertain the cause, they found the door of his dress- 
ng room locked {rom the inside. On forcing an entrance, it 
war seen that the Admiral bad cut his throat with a razor. 
The scientific world generally will regret his loss; nor will it 
he easy to fill his place as the skilful osticator of storms, | tistics has been thrown on the losses sustained by the French 
whose services were practically useful among a maritime peo- | army du: ing a portion of the Crimean «ar. Dr. Chenu, Phy- | grave to Sph G 
ple. He was bora Jaly 5, 1805, and was therefore nearly sxty | sician-in-Chief to the army, bas just sent bis official medical | tall 10 Winchester: Wise to T-rrible.—Su yen; Faskeu to 
yerrs of age at the ume oO! bis death. He entered the Navy | report to Government, by whom it is published. Hlere are | be —Chaplains: Revds J Lusg to Caledonia; T E Meredith © 
when he was fourteen years of age,—was commander of the | the fignres: they apply io the between April 1 and | Donegal ; 3 H Jacob to Sering -patam. . 
— emeeving ship from the year 1828 to ree orm Dec. “ 1854, inclusive :—Kitled on the field of battle or m:s- 6 aiden ener — 
une ja very important surveving o tioos, In sing, | : Semilante. : Promotions.— By 0! ml! Sir irling: Viec- 
: a S00 5 teat bo ch 70a; died of cold and apo-| noetic FW Urry to be Adm; ako Btudeert.ond U Gordes 


Mw held fi -} th Bowmvace F ~~ Y © “ra P ret); Rear-Admis Lord Clarence Paget, aud Grusier es). woe 
e lor three years. From to "49, he was . for : ; we ’ , ny 
the city of Durham. The Admiral was the youngest so ‘| worn 23 73,247, ayy 1s will be seen that the. | Vice admis; Cepia: Pickering Thompson, and Waikias (ret) # 


23,000 who can neither read nor write, and 9,000 whose edu- 
cation is marked superior.—It is reported in military cir- 
cles that the following officers have been appointed Military 
Attachés on the Continent: Col. Walker, C. B, to Berlin; 
Col. Creaslock, C B., to St. Petersburg; Col. the Hon. 8t. 
George Foley, C.B., to Vienna ; and it is not improbable that 
an officer will be appointed to Madrid. The Spanish army, 


worth while to appoint a Military Attaché to the Embassy to 
that country.——At length the light of veracious official sta. 





equadron.—The Galatea, 26, bas arrived at Halifax, tro® 
Bermuda. _ 
AProIntments —Captain: Gerard J Segter to Territle —Com- 
ders: WU Chapman to Winchester ; Miall to Cygnet, v Mae 
kenzie. inval; 8t George D'Arcy I vine to Caledonia. —Licutenanls: 
Streatfield, Arundeil, and F J kliott to Zerr.tle; Daie, G Rovit 
son. EC Drumrend, Digby, and De Lousada to Caledonia; Mut 
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1865. 


New Publications. 


The booksellers have, of late, manifested a sudden energy, 
so that quite an array of new books is before us, for brief re- 
yiewal. Brief, because most of these publications are of such 
a character a8 not to require elaborate criticism. Thus, an 
explanation of The Game of Croquet, which comes to us from 
Messrs. Hurd and Houghton, may properly be dismissed with 
word of praise for its clearness, sufficiency, and vivacious 
manner, and its neatness as a specimen of mechanism. It 
gives, with descriptive illustrations, the laws und appoint- 
ment of a game, that is rapidly gainiog popularity, and is— 
as truly remarked by the writer of this book, Mr. R. Fellow 
—neither too fatiguing for a delicate girl, nor too tame for the 
most adventurous boy. In beginoing his treatise, by the way, 
Mr. Fellow ts,in a pl t vein, upon the myste- 
rious origin of the game, and the entire irrelevancy of its 
title. Nobody knows how it started, nor why it is called 
Croquet ; but ali who play it know that it is a fascinating and 
beneficial exercise.—A kindred work, published by Messrs. 
Dick and Fitzgerald, is the Uustrated Hand-Book of Billiards. 
It describes and analyses the American, English, and French 
methods of playing billiards, and is ample and pertinent in 
its instructive details. Its authorship rests with those emi- 
nent players, Mr. Michael Phelan, and M. Claudius Berger. 
—The same publishers send us Wright's Book of 3000 Practical 
Receipts —a compilation of rules for making all sorts of prepa- 
rationa that are useful in housekeeping, manufacturiog, farm- 
ing, etc. We should judge that it must prove a valuable 
auxiliary in such departments of labour. With it, from the 
game house, comes a companion book, called ZAai's It ; or 
Plain Teaching which is crowded with information, on sub- 
jects ia nature, science, and art, tersely set down, and illus- 
trated with wood cuts. We can commend it as useful to 
young students, and to the many readers who have not time 
to gleam in the Cyclopedias—From Boston come two relig- 
jous books—the first a collection of sermons, by Rev. A. H. K. 
Boyd, entitled Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, published 
by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. Oar readers do not need to 
be told that the Rev. Mr. Boyd is a manly and sincere, if not 
ao original thinker, and that he writes with earnestly good 
motives and silvery clearness and grace of style. 
Io this volume he treats grave themes, in a Chris- 
tian spirit, and teaches many useful lessons in morals and 
religion. Equally grave, and very hopeful in its doctrine, is 
awork called Life in Heaven, published by Messrs. Roberts 
Brothers. It announces the certain union of friends, in a 
happy hereafter, beyond the grave, and is couched in the 
language of genuine and enthusiastic belief. Its author is 
also the writer of “ Heaven Our Home” and “ Meet for 
ileaven,” issued by the same enterprising publishers. Messrs, 
Roberts Brothers deserve their prosperity. The reading pub- 
lie will not forget its indebtedness to them, for handsome re- 
prints of the poems of both Jean Ingelow and David Gray.— 
We have taken great pleasure in looking over a collection of 
Anecdotes of Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects, and 
Ouriosities of Art, made by 8. Spooner, M.D., aud published, in 
three volumes, by Mr. J. W. Bouton, of this city. Dr. 
Spooner’s “ Biographical History of the Fine Arts,” issued by 
the same publisher, is remembered as a well designed book, 
executed with genuine reverence for art, and with thorough- 
ness of labour. This work evinces the same spirit. Many of 
its anecdotes are novel, and all of them are entertaining. It 
will be welcomed by students and lovers of art.—Another 
book, that is sure of a cordial welcome, is a new edition of 
gentle Washington Irving’s Tales of a Traveller, just brought 
out, in garb of green and gold, by Mr. G. P. Putnam, and 
Messrs. Hurd and Houghton. Many years have passed since 
this story-book first charmed us; but age has taken away 
nove of its grace and sweetnéss and romantic spirit. Few 
Volumes are so pure and so winning, so suitable for the young, 
and so delightful to all readers —An English publication, that 
will be read with avidity and with profit by clergymen, and 
otber workers in the great and sacred sphere of charity, has 
been republished bere, by Messrs. F. J. Huntington and Bunce 
and Huntington. It is entitled Parson and People, and is the 
work of the Rev. Edward Spooner, M.A., vicar of Heston, in 
Middlesex, England. It rets forth “incidents in the every- 
day life of a clergyman,” and illustrates the 
Which a minister must pass, and the obstacles that 
ust overcome, in the fulfilment of his good 
poor and educate the children, and lead his 
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mulate such readers to yet more active benevolence. The 
Volume, by the way, is marred by an entirely superfluous in- 
troduction, by an “ American clergyman,” a Mr. Bacon, who 
talks about a “ hopeful awakening of the Church «f England, 
to spiritual life and Christian labours.” The Church, we 
fancy, was awake to its duty, and was performing it, long be- 
fore the advent of the Rev. Mr. Bacon: nor is any barder 
Work done anywhere, than that which meets with faituful per- 
formance at the hands of the English clergy. And here 
we may properly express an earnest hope that the 
English Cuurch may never become a@ political insti- 
tution, as the American Church, with rare exceptions, 
has been, during the last few ycars.—Szveral liule 
Yolames of verse have cldimed some part of our time, but 

searcely repaid us for the trouble of reading them. Oae 





THE ALBION. 


is particularly tiresome, It is written in the worn-out Hudi- 
brastic measure, and is a feeble attempt at satire on the vul- 
garities of a society that rests merely upon wealth. The idea 
that money is not refinement surely needs no further enforce- 
ment, whether in song or story. It has been reiterated ad 
nauseam. Mr. Carleton has also published a tribute, in verse, 
to the late Mr. Lincoln. It is entitled The Martyr President, 
and is the production of a skilful versifier and clever writer, 
Mr. R. H. Newell, better known as Orpheus ©. Kerr. 
Solemn in tone, and heartily eulogistic of the deceased, it 
appeals to the sympathies of the majoricy of readers, without 
possessing any marked poetical attributes. We extract the 
following lines, as a specimen of its style : 


How pure is the lustre of virtues that climb 
Imperial summits of power, in their time, 
Unaided by patronage, conquest, or birth, 
But lifted aloft by the magic of worth : 
a yo AW primal ume that —— 
ot drawn from a cas jut raised from the mine; remier, Earl Russell, Gladstone, Layard, and the 
A growth from the suniess domain of the mol “e: 7 u 
Yet born with a splendour of light in their so “ng —_ members of the Cabinet, would contribute as much fun 


i as in the chocolate-coloured cement of the 
A third volume of verses, from the publishing house of Mr. 4 res, or in ~A ———_ 4 =. — 
Carleton, is entitled Poems, by Caroline May. Though en- joes not remember Leech’s clever burlesque o' 
: ‘ - » ures of “ Milurd” and bis daughters? The 
tirely lacking in poetic inspiration, these “ poems” are cha- | frst subj act = by the artists is entitled “ L' Entente Cor- 
racterized, pleasantly enough, by gentle sentiment, sensibility, dicks, pad resenis Lord Palmerston in a spruce dress 
and religious faith. They do not, however, at any time, rise yap — r — a > in Lae with me oe ty 
above the level of sterile mediocrity. Their best passages are | '* Tepresented as a little thick-set Zouave, capering with de- 
- bee , light at the idea of possessing such a friend, and twirling his 
descriptive—like the following : ie peiuted moustache wih savage glee. The gene are 
A quaint old farm-housé, black and gray given with immense spirit. Lord Palmerston 1s the gay old 
Close to the hilt foot hides away diner-out of halfa century sioce; a carefully preserved and 
‘ ~ the deep dingle’s shadow be fastidious churchwarden and bank director in spotless clothes, 
_aeens ——— eae tah whose manners all bows, whose whiskers all curls, only con- 
pele ye ph + Dae trasts the more with the ‘little, laughing, jesting soldier hang- 

y ing on hisarm. The artist has been somewhat severe wil 
the t of our Premier, and the lines of age and political 
care under the eyes have been chiselled with an unpleasant 
meee It will probably not be admitted into France.— 


——¢— 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


At length (says an English paper) we ave the pleasure ot 
sporting Oe formation of a new and distinct Society for Ex- 
ploring Holy Land fur the sole purpose of Biblizal Illus- 
tration. A Committee, with the Archbishop of York at its 
head, and with the Dukes of Devonshire and Argyll, the 
Bishops of London, Oxford and Ely, the Deans of Westmins- 
ter and Christchurch, and a numer of eminent laymen as 
mem and Mr. Grove as Secretary, has been established. 
The objects of the Fund are explained in a Prospectus 
containing the following paragraphs :— 


“It is to raise a fund to be applied to the purposes 
of iovatinion des Holy Land by employing competent per- 
sons to examine the following points :— 

“1. The Archaology.—Jerusalem alone would furnish an 
ample field in this department. What is above ground will 
be accurately known when the present survey is completed ; 
bat below the su hardly anything has yet discovered 
The Tombs of the Kings on Mount Zion—the course of the 
Lap pe | Valley—the real extent of the Temple inclosure— 
the site of the Tower of Antonia—of the Palace of Herod— 
3 ee tng] = of eo pes pee 3 y — 
of Hippicus and Psephinus—the spring and conduit of Heze- 
kiah—are all awaiting excavation ; it is not too much to 
anticipate that every in depth of the ‘sixty feet of rab- 
bish’ on which the oa one. will yield most interesting and 
important matter for Areb: ist and the Numismatist. 
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wherever the English is en 
the great leaders and pre ery nH = 
the 7imes Office were there: all come to away a 
orial of the genial artist, who will long be epoken of 8s 
of the 19th eames. Lot 284, “The Mermaid’s 

» Was secured by Mr. Samuel Lucas, one of the 
Times staff, and now in the editorial chair of the Shilling Ma- 
well known that this gentleman has one of the 

finest collections wh ety » and objects of vertu in Lon- 
don; but he Sa own £30 for the drawing of the 
Mermaid. Lot 330,“ Young Northamptonshire,” was secured 
by Mr. Dasent, also of the 7imes Office. and an old friend of 
the Leech family, for £18 7s. 6d. Lot 832, “ A Nice Bracing 
Day at the Seaside,” was purchased by the famous artist, Mr. 

—London Review it 29, 





























CARICATURES IN PLastER.—Caricature in plas‘er bids fair 
to become as popular here as it is in certain countries on the 
Continent. ach, and the other comic sheets, will not now 
have our political fun and satire in their own hands. A few 
yg ve og and Italians have bethought themselves 


And o’er the meadow roams at will 
A herd of cattle slow and still ; 
Some, from the noon-tide shrinking, 
Lie crouched among the reedy sedge, 
Or stand along the river's edge, 
Its sweet, cool waters drinking. 

But there is no danger that any competent critic will ever 
mistake this kind of composition for poetry. Why are such 
volumes published, we wonder: when their certain destiny 
must be swift oblivion?—There is far more strength and 
colour and music in a collection of Jdyls of Battle, by Laura 
C. Redden, published by Messrs. Hurd and Houghton; yet 
the book does not evince poetic genius, though, doubtless, 
destined to hold a creditable place in ths literature of the 
civil war just ended. We bave heard that the author, who 
writes under the nom de plume of “ Howard Glyndon,” is a 
sufferer, from lack of the powers of hearing and speech. She 
certainly, however, possesses an impetuous, martial, and pa- 
triotic spirit, and she has, in this volume, commemorated 
many Of the leading events and personages of the recent war, 
in eloquent verse, It js noticeable, though, that with woman's 
natural infatuation, she sometimes makes heroes of persons 
who will make but an insignificant figure in history. Fancy 
lioaiziog General Butler, as“ the grim old man!” In versifica- 
tion, too, Mies Redden is a copyist of current forms. There is 
no originality in either the substance or the manner of her 
writings, Wecopy one of her shorter pieces, as a specimen 
of the book : 


O soldier-heart! O knigh 
Thine is the noblest skill of all, 

That keepeth strength and blood and brain 
Responsive at thy country’s call. 


No thought of risk, no mean distrust 
Doth mar the splendour of thy life! 

Unbound by any party creed, 
Full-powered thou goest to the strife. 


Why, let them strain, the pattering crew, 
Who toil for gain, and not for Richt! 
True heart! true hand! thy deeds proclaim 
The man who makes the noblest fight! 
We have already twice called attention to Mr. Frank H. 
Dodd's miniature edition of English classical works. The 
first two of the series were Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and 
Charles and Mary Lamb's “Tales from Shakespeare.” The 
latter was published last June. The third bas just appeared. 
It is Goldemith’s Vicar of Wakefield—the old, familiar, dearly 
cherished little story, in which the simple strength and ex- 
quisite grace of the English language are exemplified with in- 
comparable felicity, and in which character and life are por- 
trayed, with all needful and charming accessories of wisdom, 
humour, and culture.—Lastly, we come to a book for the 
housekeeper, called What to do with the Cold Mutton. It is 
published by Messrs. Buace and Huntington, and is made up 
of receipts for the preparation of culinary delicacies, at slight 
expense. Such a manual will be welcomein many a kitchen. 
—In all these books there is, at least, variety. Literature, art, 


"s sacrifice, certainly the Holy Place of the Samari- 
tans, containing the stoves which they allege to have been 

tup by Israel from the bed of the Jordan—the Valley of 

m, the earliest sett!ement of Jacob in the Holy Land, 
with his Well and the Tomb of Joseph—Samaria, with the 
traditional tombs of John the Baptist and others, and with 
the extensive remains of Herod's edifices—the splendid 
Roman cities along the coast, Caxsarea of Herod and St. Paul 
—Antipatris—the once-rendwned harbours of Jamnia and 
Gaza—the mounds and other remains of Jiljilieh, probably 
the Gilgal which contained the Great College of Prophets in 
the days of Elijah and Elisha—the Fortress and Palace of 
Herod st Jebel Fureidis—the Tombs (probably those of 
Joshua) at Tibneh—the mounds at Jericho—the numerous re- 
mains in the Valley of the Jordan—Bethshean, one of the 
most ancient cities of Palestine, with remarkable remains of 
Roman, and ly sti!l earlier, date—Jezreel, with the 
Palace of Ahab and Jezebel—the Assyrian monument of Tell 
—e near Damascus, and Kamoa el Hurmul north of 


“2. Manners and Customs.—A work is urgently required 
which shall do for the Holy Land what Mr. Lane’s ‘ Modern 
has done for Ezypt—describe in a systematic and 
order with clear aud exact minuteness the man- 
rites, and Janguaze ot the people, with engravip 
his, ‘ not to embellish the pages, but to explain 
and peculiar customs of the 
East are fast vanishing before the increasing tide of Western 
prmmee p ee ph exact meaning of many 
ane. find thelr correspondences inte Bible wil ave 
they have recently the 
subject of more than one entire work ; but nothing sufficiently 
accurate or systematic has been done. It can only be accom- 
plished by the lengthened residence of a thoroughly competent 


person. 

“8. Topography.—Of the coast-line of Palestine we now 
anal ap ooraphy. in the recent Admiralty Charts; but 
advance a f-w miles inland and all is uncertain. What is 
wanted isa survey which should give ee — of the 

ts thro i the couutry w a ute accu- 
—— = ee the iaterm~diate spots and the 
smaller places could be filled in with comparative ease and 
certainty. Io connexion with the topography is Lhe accurate 
asceitainment of th levels of the gariocs points. The cleva- 


of returning peace ! 


Sine Arts. 


Jomx Lercn’s Drawixes.—The eale of sketches and draw- 
ings from the pencil of Juhbn Leech is now over. About 
£4,000 bas been realized for the family. At firet the biddings 
were very brisk; bat they soon dropped, and the several 
drawings have not, in the bulk, sold so well as was antici- 
pated. Crowds th Messrs. Christie and Manson's rocm 





E 


during the three days’ sale; and the personal friends of the | tion of Jerusalem and the lepression of th Dead Sea are al- 
late pon were bony to secure favourile scraps from his port. | ready for by | haem oy ey poet rae and 
folio. Some of the sketches brought only from 10+, to 20s, | the Royal raphical Sucrety; but the level of the of 


Guumee (un which depends our krowledge of the trove fall of 
the Jordan) is etill uncertain within no less than 800 feet—as 
sre other spots of almost equal moment. The course of the 

roads, and their coiuc dence with the mudern tracks, 


each, whilst others, which had caught the eye of two or muie 

orgetic pn Sy me £15 Py = cy — on .: — 
hunters carou fat aw to 
Derby,”’ £22 Ia; “ Toe Heseat Absurd Case 





“these, The Snodlace Ball, published by Mr. G. W. Carleton, 








of Pied, ing,” 
£11 6s.; aud “ Recollection of jolly old Paterfamilias,” &c., 


bas never been examined with the attention it con- 
£23 23. Artists of eminence were there ; literary men whuse 


sidering its importance in the investigation of the’ bisory. 
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The principle on which the modern territorial boundaries are 
drawn, and towns and viilages allotted between one district 
and another, would probably throw light on the course of the 
boundaries between the tribes and the distribution of the vil- 
lages, wi.ich form the most puzzling point in the otherwise 
clear specifications of the Book of Joshua. 

“4. Geology.—Of this we are in ignorance of almost every de- 
tail. The valley of the Jordan and basin of the Dead Sea is 
geologically one of the most remarkable spots or. the earth’s 
surface. Its Biblical interest is equally great. To name but 
one point. The decision of the question whether any volcanic 
changes have occurred round the margin of the lake within 
the historical period, may throw a new aspect over the whole 
narrative of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrab, which 
has hitherto been interpreted almost wholly without reference 
to the geological evidence of the ground. 

“5. Natural Sciences— Botany, Zoology, Meteorology.—These 
are at present but very uae known, while the recent 
investigations of Mr. Tristram, limited as they necessarily 
were, show that researches are likely to furnish results of no 
common scientific interest. Naturalist after naturalist will 
devote himself for years to the furests of South America, or 
the rivers of Africa. Why shou'd we not have some of the 
same energy and ability applied to the correct description of 
the lilies and cedars, the lions, eagles, foxes and ravens of the 
Holy Land?” 


—_——_e————. 
ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOUIATION AT ROME. 


Among the novelties of Rome, an event that bears promise 
of interesting, perhaps very important results, is thé forma 
tion of an Archeological Society among the British residents in 
Rome, desigued to include, also, visitors of other nationalities, 
and with the special object of studying, as well as illustrating, 
Christian and Medieval antiquities,—that range which (as the 
Society's prospectus sets forth) has hitherto been compara- 
tively neglected, though offering such inexhaustible supply of 
interesting matte: , amidst the superabundant labours dedicated 
to the Pagan monuments of this classic centre. The intention, 
in this undertaking, is to follow a mode of action similar to 
that of the English Archeological Societies and Fine Art Clubs 
of London, to hold afternoon meetings, at which pspers may 
be read and objects of artistic or antiquarian character exhibi- 
ted ; also evening meetings at the houses of such bers as 


covered. Thus the ocean fills the springs, and they, in turn, 
fill the ocean. The falling leaves of autumn feed the shooti: 
buds of wings snd thus keep up the equilibrium of d 
and supply. ere this equilibrium destroyed, anty would 
follow. e often speak of rich land and poor, yet these are 
hot Sasump eapantnetes tn aume Binks ofgecis.cr patie 
ut un uctive in some or ts. 
The constituents of these have been a they will 
not flourish, simply because they have not nutriment. 
Now what takes place, in two or three , in the culti- 
vated ficlds of the , occurs in the wild domains of Na- 
ture in as many centuries. The farmer rotates his wheat, 
maize, and grass ; Nature, in her wider field and on grander 
scale, her firs, oaks, and beaches. And thus, in Agricul- 
ture as in Painting aud Sculpture, the closer we follow Nature 
the nearer we approach ection. 

Buc I must return to the ee propounded by the writer 
in the article mentioned. Many striking analogies and beau 
tiful illustrations might be drawn from both the vegetable and 
apimal kip , in support of an affirmative answer. But 
I must not linger on a Jabour so pleasing; let me hasten to 
note what I have myself observed. 

Around the town of Clarion, Western Pennsylvania, the 
timber is principally oak. A the streams, however, there 
is some pine; and, on the North side, there are some patches 
on the flats. Twelve or fifteen ago most of the native 
oak was cut away; but the land was not brought into culti- 
vation, and soon became covered with a young growth—yet 
not, a8 might naturally be expected, of oak, but of pine, and 
pine exclusively. I speak now only of one tract, as that was 
all that came under my observation. Three or four years ago, 
Sag through this tract, and the young pines had then 
: 4 entire possession, and were ex gly strong and 
ealthy. 

Since then I have observed the same phenomenon in Blair 
county, Pa., and have no doubt that many instances exist. 
More recently, however, I observed a similar transmuta- 
tion, effected wholly without man’s iatervention, direct or in- 
cidental. Along the lower ar river and its tributa- 
ries, the banks are in many places high and rugged. Most ot 
them are covered with large hemlock or common spruce, 
although, excepting in such places, there is none of this va- 
riety in the neighbourhood. When they prevail, little other 





may desire \o offer hospitality, for exhibitivg and conversing 
about similar — suitable for presentation ; and, moreover, 
open-air assemblies, or rather excursions, to visit sacred monu- 
ments or interestiog sites under the guidance of gentlemen 
who may explain and point out facts or details of telling 
character, promoting the knowledge of Christian antiquity by 
the illustration of its most remarkable records in situ. Any 
discoveries that may be made by members in the antiquarian 
or artistic sphere, it is proposed to have photographed for 
communication to the London Society of Antiquaries, and for 
eventual publication as sanctioned by that body. It is deter- 
mined that, besides permanent members, associates for the 
season may be admitted ; and that ladies may be invited to 
join the meetings, as well as privileged to become members 
of the Society. Among the gentlemen whose names are given 
in the prospectus, pledged for co-operation and support, are 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, Mr. Odo Russell, Mr. Severn (Brit- 
ish Consul at Rome), the Baron de Reumont, Mr. J. H. Par- 
ker, F.8.A., and Mr. Fortoum, F.S.A. The first meeting for 
preliminaries was held at the British Consulate on the 5th of 
April, when, after a brief add for proposing that appoint 

ment, Lord Talbot was declared president: the chair was 
taken by that nobleman, and an appropriate speech was made 
by him respecting the generai objects in view and their intel- 
lectual importance. Next was despatched the business of 
choosing vice-presidents, the individuals nominated for and 
accepting which office were Monsignor Talbot, Mr. Odo Rus- 
sell, Mr. Severn, and Mr. Parker. 

A committee was then formed, including several of the 
gentlemen present, among them being Mr. Wreford, well 
known in Rome as correspondent of the Times ; and Mr. 
Shakspeare Wood, a sculptor long established and successful 
in his art, was appointed hon. secretary, pro tem. It was de- 
cided by vote that papers read by members at the meetin 
should communicat'd to the Society of Antiquaries, in 
order through that channel to be eventually made public. 
Another proposition put te vote and at once carried was the 
very judici one of excluding, on princip'e, in the discus 
sion and papers bitierto to occupy the — every species 
of political and religious controversy. Some days wards 
was held the first open-air —~ or excursion, the place of 
rendezvous being the Coolian Hill, the objects proposed for 
investigation some of the ancient churches—those of St. 
Gregory, St. Steph: r, 8S. John and Paul, and that dedicated 
to four martyrs (the Santi Quatro Martiri)—on the same classic 
height. 

he lecturer who addressed a large circle of auditors, ladies 
and gentlemen, both in the open air and within these sacred 
edifices, was Mr. Parker, whose several discourses on this oc- 
casion it would be impossible to do justice to within uarrow 
limits, and we must content ourselves with here stating that the 
ability displayed by this spokesman excited general admira- 
tion, proving him to be thoroughly master of his theme and 
deeply read in the lore of Christian antiquity. With this 








success, and under these favourable impressions, did the British | Coffin, borne by the Emperor, his sons, and the grand i- 
Archmologic Society in Rome auspiciously commence its pro- taries of the Court. The Emperor, at bee head, sisted ta 


ceedings.— Builder, April 20. 
_——— 
NATURE'S ROTATION. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 


mounted General Corréard, principal command- 
Sir :—I have just finished reading, with lively pleasure, an | ant, in tdi doen ent tone the grand cordon of the Order 
the 


article in one of your late issues entitled, “The Work of] of 
Time;” and, with — kind permission, I will add a few facts, | military and naval. 


that bave come under my own observation, in further illustra- 
tion of the writer’s suggestion. 


ln the article referred to, this question is put: “Does one crape. The corners of the pall were held by Prince Basile Dol- 
kind of tree spring up in a particular kind of soil, flourish gorouki, Minister and A.D.C. Genera! ot the Emperor ; Count 
for a period, and then sink into comparative ecarcity, in con- | Schouvaloff, Grand Marshal of the Court; Adwiral Boudow- 
sequence of using up some chemical ingredient of the soil | koff; and M. Okoveff, member of the 


which is essential to its prosperity ?” 


In practical farming, rotation of crops, in some manner, is | the Grand Dukes Alexander, Wladimir, and Alexis, the Grand 
as common as seeding and harvesting. All practice it, and 
admit its advantages; but only the few, who bave studied the George of Mecklenbarg-Strelitz. 
chemical affinities of particular plants for particular soils, and 
know the exhaustion of the latter, by the vegetable attraction | sad duty by the Imperial family. 1t was then placed on the 
of the former, could, if required, give the reason of the fertility 
that follows the substitution of our crop for another. Yet, to 
the scientific agriculturist, the reason is as obvious as the | at his side an officer bearing some insignia of the 
result is advantageous. Constant consumption, sooner or | Other insignia 
later, will produce exhaustion. Even the fertile bosom of|cushions. The standard 
mother Earth herself is no exception to this rule; but ber| front of the altar.—The catafalque, of monumental was, 

tion is so great, so appropriate, so prompt, like the car, covered with garnet 


power of re 


and so quietly exercised, the waste itself is seldom 


g growth exists. Two or three years ago | noticed, 
on several of the most elevated and r of these banks, 
and where the trees were gigantic and thickly sct, that sud 
pee y Fa the early of summer, they nearly all declined, 
and before winter died. Some of them were very old and a 
few had dead branches at the top ; but the mortality was not 
confined to the aged aud storm-beaten. The young fared no 
better ; and both age and youth withered before the breath 
of Death. I was much impressed with the sight, and often 
wondered what strange fatality had befallen these grand and 
graceful children of the forest. An occasion afterwards en- 
abled me to inspect the ground more closely, which I did as 
. mourver rather than a naturalist. Upon xamination, I found 
quite a thrifty o—_ ot young birch, beech, and some other 
varieties, rapidly supplying the place of the dead and = 
ing — And this had begun to w and had made 
consi le progress before the others died. Thus one gene- 
ration ea away and another generation came, and that 
nota kindred one either, and took its place. Nature was 
rotating her crops. 

Another fact may be also mentioned, in further illustration of 
this effort of Nature to preserve her equilibrium. New Jersey, 
some years ago, wasthe fayouritegoil of the Peach. But of late 
years that luscious fruit has not foun | its greatest perfection 
attainable under her eky, and is seeking a more genial home in 
Delaware and Maryland. And even now, in Northern Dela- 
ware, the trees are not so healtuy nor the crop so fine as for- 
merly. JA. F. 
Kittanning, Pa. 

——_~= __ ———_ 


OBSEQULES OF THE CZAREWITCH AT NICE. 


On the 26th (ult.) at the appointed hour, the Emperor Alex- 
ander, attended by the members of his family, some of his 
Majesty’s cides de camp general, and some persons attached 
to the late Czerewitch, personally performed the removal of 
the body from the death-bed and placed it in the coffia. The 
deceased Prince was dressed in the costume of a major gen- 
eral aide de camp of the Emperor.—At the same time ti:e 
clergy, clothed in copes of gold of dazzling richness, recited 
the prayers for the dead, according to the ritual of the Eastern 
Church. This chant, of a = rhythm, which filled the 
whole Imperial residence with its solemn notes, had an elo- 
quence which no words can explain ; it produced an indescrib, 
able effect upon the crowd, assembled in a compact mass in 
front of the villa. Am those who attended were, besides 
the Russian and French dignitaries and functionaries, and the 
memers of the Russian colony in Nice, a great number of 
Russian residents of Paris, who had arrived in all haste in 
order to assist at the ceremony, and to express by their pre- 
sence the part which they took in the general grief, and the 
intensity of the ties of which unite them to the Im- 
perial tamily of Russia. 
A quarter vol an hour afterwards the chasseurs 


monial. 


Anne ot rode at 


form ofa 
a helmet with feathers, his 


Embassy io 
Paris, The Emperor was followed by his Imperial Hi 


Duke of Leuchtenberg, Privce Aléxander of Hesse, and Duke 
The coffin was taken down by the Emperor, aided in the 


catafalque. The dignitaries, Who were the 

their at the four corners of the catatalque, beving each 
eveased. 

had been ran round the coffin on velvet 

the Czarewitch was in 





surmounted by a cupola, on the top of which was the Grang 
Ducal a The church was brilliantly lighted. 

In consequence of the small size of the temple onlythe Russian 
dignitaries and the French authorities of rank could be ad. 
mitted in the interior. The verious other bodies in attendance 
were thanked by one of the Court chamberlains and allowed 
to depart.—As soon as their Majesties had taken their 
on the right of the altar, surrounded by the Imperial y, 
the princes and the high dignitaries of the Court, the prayers 
for the dead commenced in the midst of the most solemn at- 
tention.—Their Majesties many times knelt devoutly. The 
grief which they could scarcely control greatly impressed ajj 
present. The calmness of their attitude, notwithstandi, 
their anguish, added still more to the grandeur of the fenent 
ceremony. 

After the prayers the Emperor approached the coffin which 
contained so many broken hopes and affections, and kissed 
the forehead and the hand of that son so prematurely taken 
away from the love of his people. The Empress then, collect. 
ing by a superhuman effort her exhausted strength, mounted 
the steps of the estrade, fixed upon ber child an unspeakable 
look, and gave many farewell kisses to the sun who is no 
more, Her august husband was obliged to withdraw her 
from the heart-rending contemplation. This scene, as may 
readily be believed, brought sobs from all who were present, 
To her Majesty the Empress succeeded the Pritces in the 
order of their ages, and to them the other members of the 
family, then the dignitaries of the Court.—At about ten o’clock 
the religious ceremony was concluded. Their Majesties quit- 
ted the church to return to their residence. 

On Thursday and Friday crowds visited the coffin, and 
aay Russians and foreigners kissed the hand of the deceased 

nce. 

On Saturday afternoon the official cortége moved towards 
the roads of Villafranca. The Empress had gone on board to 
await the arrival of her son’s remains. ‘I'he procession fo!- 
lowing the funeral car was imposing and truly Imperial. The 
Emperor, his sons, the whole Court, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse, Prince Murat, and the other foreign Princes and per- 
sonages, formed such a cortége as Nice had never before seen, 
All the of the ships of war thundered, and covered with 
their white smoke the surrounding mountains. The batteries 
extended on those mountains replied. The bands of the ships 
and of the regiments played funeral airs. The popes, in copses 
of gold, chanted their prayers. An immense multitude formed, 
one may say, the frame to that sad picture. 

The voyage of the Oleg war frigate, bearing the body of the 
late Czarewitch, will take about four weeks. She ed on 
Saturday last from Villafranca direct for Cronstadt. The 
solemn ceremony of interment will take place in the cathe- 
dral of St. Paul and St. Peter, in the citedel of St. Petersburgh, 
on the banks of the Neva. The basilica has received the re- 
mains of the Imperial family of Russia since the time of Peter 
the First, who erected it. Meantime the Emperor and the 
Empress have departed from Nice for Darmstadt, where 
will remain in seclusion for about a month. Then their Im- 
perial Majesties will return to St. Petersbugh, to accompan 
to their last resting-place the mortal relics of their belo 
son.—Journal de Nice. 

ee es 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

The sudden change in the temperature has caused so great 
a demand upon the time of our leading modistes that it is a diffi- 
culty for them to satisfy our inquiries; however, we have man- 
aged to obtain some useful information. We find that all the 
spring dresses, even those for deshabille, are made with a decid- 
ed train; they are also, without exception, gored—the only 
means of obtaining an elegant and graceful fulness. These 
ligée dresses have no trimmings, with the exception of a 
cord round the bottom ; or, perhaps, the skirt just cut in festoons, 
lightly edged with passementerie, ribbon, or velvet. ne 
dresses, as we have already said, are still worn with paletots 
the same material ; lines, mohair, poil de chevre have reappeared, 
but still foulard reigns supreme. It is now adopted by all women 
of taste, for they find nothing prettier or fresher-looking. The 
plain foulard is the most fashionable, but there are also splendid 
foulards, with a pattern imitating bands of cachmire, in the form 
of the robe princesse. This is a great novelty, and very elegant. 
Those with a white ground and small patterns in colours may 
also be mentioned as being particularly suitable for this bright 
weather. The robe princesse is worn more than any other 
season, but with some happy modifications. It is no longer the 
simple casque without plaits; now the fronts alone are complete- 
ly plain. Under the arms there are large plaits, so as to give a 
graceful fulness. This is a charming model, and one much in 
vogue ; but it is very necessary that the crinoline worn with this 
style of dress should be particularly well made, for so much of its 
elegance depends upon this.  Vestes without sleeves are very 
much worn; and some very elegant chemisettes are made to 
wear with the Bolero vestes, as well as with skirts without bodies. 
Green appears to be the favourite colour just now, and, it is said, 
will remain so during the summer. 

There is no talk of increasing the size of the bonnets ; indeed, 
now that the eye is b i t d to the small bonnets, 
one can y help acknowledging that they are more univer- 
sally becoming than the larger shapes. Amongst the newest 
models is the chapeau Medicis, of Belgian straw, trimmed with 
blue ribbon worked with steel, falling in loops and long ends, 
with steel tassels. The inside trimmed with tulle bouillonné and 
small field flowers. Another, of pink crape, bouquet of moss-roses 
and buds at the back, with violet of blonde and 
Bandeau of pearl beads. A third, of white tulle; the drawings 
covered with light feathers, and at the side a of grebe. 
A star of mother-of-pearl at the back, under which is fastened 
barb of lace. White roses and blonde inside. The 


back, a row of ribbon, crossed under a steel star, and a 
violette of white tulle, worked with steel. A bonnet of w 
tulle, worked with gold beads, trimmed at the side with ivy leaves 
and gold fruit. Bandeau of white tulle, with ivy leaves and gold 
fruit. A capot of white tulle, covered with drops of crystal and 
long leaves of water-plants, with crystal drops at the points, In 
the inside some tulle, with a rose on which is placed a green and 
old butterfly. Chapeau Jolie Femme, made in colours. 
ront very low over the forehead and backward at the sides. 
The first model was in white crape—gold grapes and leaves form- 
ing the crown, under which falls a violette of tulle, worked with 
d, with a fringe of floss silk. In the inside, a gold crescent and 
tulle bouillonné. Strings of white ribbon. The second was of 
pink crape. At the side and crown, bouquets of moss roses and 
leaves. Violette worked with gold. Roses and tulle inside. 
Strings of pink ribbon, aud scarf strings of tulle, edged with 
ruches. Pollet 





—————e——_ 

Tae New N. Y. Pro Donna rx Lonpon.—Miss Laura 
Harris, the Amina from New York, is physically almost as 
velvet in torsed columns | petite as Miss 





with gold, and ornamented with crablés of gold ; it was 
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under Mr. Harrison’s otaebl of 16, th the same thea- 


ppearance ¢ 
stand she is really about two older. Her voice, as might 
be expected, ia still unformed ; and, indeed, it is not easy, un- 
der the circumstances, to give a faithful ption 


racteristics. That it is most clear and penetrating in the up- | seized 


per notes, however, was speedily made apparent. The 
opening recitative and cavatina, “ Com’ e per me sereno,” 
though sung with a certain degree of pe to ac- 
count for, was quite enough to prove that, th thin in 
quality and uneven in tone, the voice was naturally flexible. 


Mere nner as she is, Miss Laura Harris elready elaborates 
the text of her composer with an eye to the more effective 
display of her own executive capabilities. Whatever she did, 
The cavatina was 
liberally applauded, and the duet, in which Amina appeases 
the jealous anxiety of her lover, brought down the curtain at 
the termination of the first act amid renewed and still louder 
demonstrations. The scene of the bed-chamber (Act 2) was 
even more successful, Miss Harris by this time had entirely 
thrown off her reserve, and her self-possession was really sur- 


pevertheless, was favourably considered. 


prising in one so young. ‘The appeal to the obstinately - 
dulous, or obstinately credulous, Elvino was delivered with 


such fervour that the whole audience was moved and insisted 
upon its being repeated. When the curtain again fell the new 
Amina was vociferously called forward. But it was the last 
act which sealed the triumph of the little American prima 
donna ; and it must be admitted that the execution of the 
finale, comprising the exquisite slow movement, “Ah! noo 
dent, “ Ah, 
non giunge,” cast all she had previously done into the shade. 
By this test, it is, therefore, only fair to estimate her talent. 
The exquisite apostrophe to the faded flowers was not sung 
mezza voce—or, in plain English, in that subdued underbreath 
to which all the great Aminas have accustomed us; but it 
was not the less marked by legitimate sentiment; while the 
burst of rapture to which the awakened somnambulist gives 
utterance on finding herself once more mistress of her wed- 
ding-ring and repossessed of her lover's affection, was ex- 
pressed with such hearty unreserve as to rouse the enthusiasm 
of the audience. The long shake on the high notes settled the 
matter; and at the final descent of the curtain Miss Laura 
Harris was twice unanimously summoned. As an actress we 
would rather nut judge of her definitively atpresent. If rarely 
impassioned, she trequently shows unmistakeable feeling, and 
if somewhat restless and fidgetty, she seems at any rate to 
have a thorough understanding of the dramatic purport df 
the character she is portraying. The only point we are now 
disposed to criticize is the superabundance of gesture in the 
last exbibition of somnambulism, which makes it difficult to 
believe that Amina is not absolutely wide awake. But, to 
expect the most refined manifestations of histrionic art from 
one of such tender years would be superfluously bypercriti- 


credea mirarti,” with its joyous and animated 


cal.—Zimes, May 1. 


The opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday last 
with Bellini’s * Somnambuia” introduced two new my 
vino. 


Miss Laura Harris as Amina, and Signor Carrion as 


The lady, who is extremely youthful, almost ctildlike in man- 

compass and flexi- 
bility, but somewhat thin and shrill in quality. She appears 
to have been well taught, and executes florid passages with 
ease and volubility ; but her tendency to force the upper por- 
tion of her voice beyond its legitimate compass results some- 
times in an effect more nearly resembli: g a scream than a 
musical note, and is evidence rather of a desire to surprise 
and astonish than of a cultivated taste. There is, however, so 
much intelligence and such evident merit in this young artist, 
that some exaggerations of style are fairly excusable on the 
score of inexperience. Her excessive nervousness, too, ren- 
pasmodic—but these 
faults sey doabtless, diminish with time and the — 
inspi the encouraging reception awarded to new 

y ond Review, May 6. 


ner and appearance, bas a voice of 


dered her action and res somewhat s 


comer.—-. 


We are sorry not to be able to fall into the chorus of praise 
Miss Laura Harris, from New 
York, sufficiently trained as a singer and confident as an ac- 


which the new Amina, 













































it soon becomes a victim to the cuportans sucure, and is thus 
eT can oon Ge whole herd, as the ewcure, when 
gorged w . 
swim across the river in perfect security. It is said that the 
sucuré and the tapir wage fierce war against one another, and 
sometimes the tapir comes off the conqueror after one of those 
encounters. When the tapir goes to drink at the stream, the 
sucure (who is on the watch for food) has its tail ready coiled 
round a tree, and watching its opportunity, darts on the tapir, 
and coils round its body, so that it may kill the animal b' 
compression. But the tapir is an exceedingly powerful ani- 
mal, and no sooner finds itself enfolded in the deadly embrace, 
than it starts off at a prod 
the chance of winding i 
aad forcing it to stretch itself out to double its length. The 
tapir runs on until it is exhausted, and when it stops to rest 
the sucure tightens its fold 
towards the tree round w 
feeling its enemy is gaining an advantage over him, makes a 
tremendous effort, and sets off ru 
times happens that he runs so far that 
stretch itself any farther, and unwilling to let go its hold, ac- 
vaeioesy ba ion ive hould hap, fail 
victo: ; but 8 8 to fai 
or ge a g him beck to the tr gcoll 
coil roun: a0) tening them legrees, wn! r 
tapir sinks under the fetal : ge “a 


Anxtety To Hear Mr. Guiapstone.—The usual scene 
was witnessed on the morning of the 27th ult. in West- 
mineter-hall, St, Stephen’s Chapel, and the approaches to the 
House of Commons. As early as seven o'clock several per- 
sons made their yy by the door of Westminster-hall, 
and walked up an 


pur; 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the evening. It 
is a rule on these occasions , 
shall have the right of entry iato the gall 
the first man takes his seat at the foot of the gallery ‘ 
ine hay Bf Sapna Bhp ge eeay 
ine along St. en's t away 
hall. By ten o'clock there were a" least 200 
seats, and during the day hundreds more arrived, almost every 
one of the 650 odd mem 
sion into the gallery. Most of the persons who had thus exhi- 
bited their determination to sit out the many 
fore the Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to unfold his bud- 
get were amply supplied 
read and cheese, sandwiches, and beer, were supplied from 
the neighbouring public-houses. Many city men who were 
anxious to hear the financial statement, but who could not sit 
aaa a onaeee a nied the ¢ ad 
substitutes, with w “3 ey p as - 
vanced. eC 1 
“ strangers” are allowed 
being read. On thia occasion Lord Charles Russell, the Ser- 


Arms, 
two or three hours 


admitted all chance for the others, however long and patiently 
they may have waited, is gone. 


Tue Late Czarewrtcu.—H«ving been born in September, 
1843, the Czarewitch was only 21 years of age, though he came 
- oe en tm = re of slight, and even | other critics find much to censure in the production—almost, 
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and to answer Yes and No to almost everything—and not a little 

r soul, to get through, in that impossible way! Such 
a paralysis of wriggling imbecility fallen over England, in this 
great crisis of its fortunes, as is still painful to contemplate; and 
indeed it has been mostly shaken out of mind by the modern 
Englishman ; who tries to laugh at it, instead of weeping and 
considering, which would better beseem. Pitt speaks with a 
yen oe vivacity, in all ingenious dialects, lively though serious ; 
and with a depth of sad conviction, which is apt to be slurred 
over and missed altogether by a modern reader. Speaks as if 
this brave English Nation were about ended ; little or no hope 
left for it; here a gleam of possibility, and there a gleam, which 
soon vanishes again in the fatal murk of impotencies, do nothing- 
isms. Very sad to the heart of Pitt. A once brave Nation ar- 
rived at its critical point, and doomed to higgle and puddle there 
till it drown in the gutters; considerably tragical to Pitt; who is 
lively, ingenious, and, though not quitting the Parliamentary 
tone for the Hebrew-Prophetic, far more serious than the modern 
reader thinks. 

In Walpole’s Book there is the liveliest Picture of this dismal 
Parliamentary Hellbroth—such a Mother of Dead Dogs as one has 
seldom looked into! For the Hour is great; and the Honour- 
able Gentlemen, I must say, are small. The Hour, little as you 
dream of it, my Honourable Friends, is pregnant with questions 
that are immense, Wide Continents, long Epochs and Alons 
hang on this poor jargoning of yours; the Eternal Destinies are 
asking their much-favoured Nation, “ Will you, can you?”— 
much-favoured Nation is answering in that manner, Astonished 
at its own stupidity, and taking refuge in laughter. The Eter- 
nal Destinies are very patient with some Nations; and can dis- 
regard their follies for a long while; and have their Cromwell, 
have their Pitt, or what else is essential, ready for the poor Na- 
tion, in a grandly silent way !—History of Frederick the Great. 
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aally, and drags the tapir back 
its at is wound. The tapir, 


again, and it some- 
sucure, unable to 


consequently comes off 
tree, winding coil after 
pressure. 








“TL AFRIcaIng.”—Meyerbeer’s long-looked-for work was 
—— atthe Grand Opera, Paris, on the 28th ult. The 

mperor was present, Opinion appears to be divided as to 
the merits of the opera, but it is said, nevertheless, to contain 
some striking passages. A writer inthe Pall Mall Gazette 
says :—“ ‘I'he two last acts contain three excellent dramatic 
situations, of which Meyerbeer has taken the fullest advan- 
tage. The Africaine, who, now as a queen, now as a captive, 
has been sacrificing herself throughout the piece for Vasco ai 
Gama, at last awakens in his breast a feeling which is in re- 
ality itude, but which (especially when it ie expressed :n 
music) bears a strong resemblance to love. Vasco is in a very 
impressionable state of mind, for he has lost Inez, a Portuguese 
lady whom he adored, and who was in the celebrated ship 
when it stranded and went to pieces. Hv allows himself, then, 
to be consoled by the Africaine, and she has succeeded in } er- 
suadiag herself .hat he returns her love, when suddenly the 
voice of Inez is heard. Vasco’s affection for Inez revives 
with Inez herself, or rather it has never ceasei, The African 
Queen, perceiving this, falls into despair. To prove jhe sin- 
cerity of her love for Vasco, she unites him to Inez, provides 
the happy couple with a ship to carry them to Europe, and 
then, lying down beneath the ups tree, dies. Th. duet be- 
tween sn and the African Queen, which closes the fourth 
loyed | act, produced a great effect at the rehearsal. As 


down until they were admitted, for the 
pose of securing places to the financial state- 
that the persons who arrive first 
ery, and accordingly 


as they arrive, and extending in a 
nster- 
persons in the 


having given an order for admis- 
hours be- 


no claquers 
were present, the audience did not hesitate to applaud it; and 
Maile. Sax and M. Naudin appeared after the fail of the cur- 
tain in obedience to a summons from the whole house. It is 
not until alter the departure of the lovers that the greatest 
musical piece in the opera—the death-song of the despondent 
African Queen—is heard. It is preceded by a ritornello for 
the violoncellos and the altos, with a phrase here and there 
for the violins.” 

An able Parisian critic has expressed the opinion that 
L Africaine is \ess original than Robert le Diable, less dramatic 
and less melodious than the Huguenots, and more powerful 
and elaborate than the Prophéte. \t must be added, too, that 


The bud, ht is only one at which 
wa ate in the house Ynile prayers are 


with an an- 
in fact, to blame as to applaud, but the public are enthusiastic 
in their commendation.—London Era. 


frame, taller somewhat than our Prince of Wales, 
yal “It isa work which reminds you little of the author of 
le Diable 


apoke languages $ ’ and the ‘ Huguenots;’ it does not leave 
tress though she be—almost too much so, for so very pom bam mag law i Russia, = so many melodious remembrances in the mind, and you can- 
young & lady. Her voice, not originally so as Malle. | by the Emperor in 1797, is that of primogeniture, with | 90t help thinking that the sceuas, as musical conceptions, are 
atti’s, lis that organ in a certain worn and weary quality preference of male over ‘i The decree by which | ‘!0ng drawn out. The people with whom you converse gen- 
of tone, oa © premature exertion, and is, in many passa-| iii. law was annulled a previous one by | erally ex disappointment. ‘It is not what we expected,’ 
ges, anything but pleasing. Whether, as time goes on, she Peter L., 1728, by which the rights given by primogeniture they ex: . ‘Wait awhile,’ say others, ‘the instrumentation 
may, like the lady whom we have named, throw off that air wane overlook each was directed to choose | is equal to Meyerbeer’s Lest efforts.’ ”—Morning 
of fatigue, which suggests the idea of a phenomenon, remains his successor from among the mem of 


to be seen.— Atheneum, ditto. 


The opening of Her Majesty’s Theatre is not marked 
any very important event. iss Harris, the new singer, 


scarcely up to the mark, and will not be a great attraction.— 


Court Journal, ditto. 


A Goop Snake Story; tHe Nurse.—I have heard a 
most astonishing story of asnake, which I will relate, to show 


the wonderful degree of forethought displayed by the 
in question. 


It is well known that snakes are fond of milk. There was 
once a sake, not exempt from this weakness of its fellow- 
ingenious expedient to 
gratify its taste :—It visited a room in which a black nurse 
and her nursling slept, and every night his snakeshi —— 
to 

and prevent its crying, while the 
hideous reptile substituted itself for the infant, which it thus 


reptiles, which hit upon the follow’ 
creep into the bed, cunningly insert the tip of its tail 
baby’s mouth to amuse it 


deprived of its natural food, the nurse sleeping on 
of having such a monstrous nursl 


This went on for some time, = the infant, being thus 
so thin sus- 


cheated of half i's allowance of food 


picion was excited, and an old negress was set to watch the 
burse at night—-the delinquent was caught in the fact, and 


expiated its offence with its life, while the poor baby, 


being 
no longer kept on “ short commons,” recovered its strength, 


and grew fine and fat as before. 
I was unfeeling enough to laugh at this 
the most pathetic manner by a 


and I made matters worse by expressing my regret at the 
snake's life not yey spared on account of its inventive 
nr le 


genius.— Brazilia 


_ Anormer ; Putt, Baxer—Pvu1, Devit.—The sucure, too, 
is another monster of the same species. It is said that the 
the faculty of stretch- 


sucure is sixty feet long, and 


story, told me in 
ady who firmly’ believed it ; 






possesses 
ing itself out to double that length. Its favourite haunt is the 
immense 


mud and slime of the rivers,—and the drivers of the 


of cattle that are sent from one province to another, are 


well aware of the creature's habits, and always ascertain | place of his 
wing method :—As soon as 


whether one is near by the follo 
borders 


Accord 

Alexander, the second son of the Emperor, 
His imperial 

uently po his 21st year. The remaining children of the 


peror Em 
April, 1847; the 
Grand Duchess 


and it 


! 
5 










ong the imperial family. , 
Grand A Brier anp Prerry Woore.—He parted the boughs a 
ing, Gesetinn, to Tha lew now ta Reve, Gs Dake tthe end leaned forward. Mabel binshel, fooling sure thet 
some sort of confession impended. They both righed. At 
—- said—(it was as if a boy of fourteen co a girl of 
twelve)— 
“An ou sorry because I ant away, Mabel dear?” 
A smile came then as young children’s smiles come, whilst 


heir apparent. 
was born in March, 1845, and conse- 


Ginna Dake Alseis bora January, 1850" the 
an , ; 
Maria, born October, 1853 ; the Grand Duke 


, born April, 1857 ; and the Grand Duke Paul, born Sep- | Yet the tears are plain, and she bent her head lower for joy 
tember, 1860. Death bas been busy of late with members of | 40d sweet shame. 
the Russian Im family, for on the 1st of March last died| “ Yes,” she whispered. 
the Dowager Queen of , sister of the late Emperor What would you give if I ages and spent all my time 
Nicholas and sunt of ‘hls pessoas esty, while only a few | in playing and with you 
days since the Grand Anns ol Mecklenburg-Schwerin,| ‘1 have nothing worth giving; and then—— 
the Empress of Rassia’s died within a twelvemonth after| “And then—I must go. But listen. 
her marriage to the grand —Morning Post. — , ® small branch heart-shaped, 
= Dube a renee to te Se ae “ As many nuts as are here, so many weeks and no more 


shall pass before I come back to you. Hold out your apron 


1845. This prince and count them after me.” 


not 
no secret that for some time there have been specula- 


tions probabil! claims of both Czars| The two clear young voices echoed each other eagerly. 

ee ~ -- I ne A of ———— =e Vian = @ap-tun<tiee ines Gve-cin eres a 

; ir, the th ss ho is 18 years of In Ressis Was not theirs a childish auspicium? Yet without priest, 

— ‘ of birth b ~ nt ob eet consti abden bake and waving waud and consecrated tent, they contrived to a 
—~ Western owe Like the Restemn nations gene the happiest of happy auguries. Carl swung himself light 

bed Russians ha‘ extraordinary reverence for the to the ground, and making a cup of his palins, held Mabel’s 
vce “oy i aa an | ace close to his own. As if telling her some wondcrfal secret, 


not even guessed at before, to be wondered at ever afterwards, 


he whispered— 

“ We will be married by and by, won’t we ?” 
Then the boy and girl kissed cach other shyly and si- 
lently, lest the very woods had ears, and needing to take no 
morc contented thems Ives with talk of the blessed 
number —Lisabee's Love Story. 


Par.osoray oF THE Maortes.—No e feel more acute] 
the right and wrong of human oe the Maories. 
When pressed to sell their lands against their inclinations, 
and told that God has given it not to lie waste, but that the 
Bible says, “ Thou shalt ¢i/ the land, that it may bring forth 
a hundred-fold,” they reply—* Yes, but it is nowhere written 
shall sell it tor a «billing an acre.” 





they reach the the stream, fire a The| Enctanp ty 1757, acconpine TO CARLYLE.—The fi The New is record the following striki 
susurs immediately anowers the we ona and sh the inane trickeries, and fonle. | case. An old chief ix Katiabo, on the Upper Wangan 
it it is loud and clesr, the is ata and the and of Newcastle may be ; aman | when discussing the ty of joining Werimu King), took 
beasta are to swim across the river at the spot where | not incapable of trick, but anzious to be well with everybody ; | three sticks of the fer, one long, and two short ones 





I 
if 
; 
: 
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The long one, he said, represented God, and he planted it up- | months was raised to 7d. Originally imposed for only three | it of the fashionab‘e “ palma vecchio” reddish y-llow. 

rigbt in the earth before him: the two short ones represented | years, the income tax has never lapsed for y, and ex- | of these beautifiers ma. ekilful hand va doply, and a 

the Maori and the Pakeba, or stranger. “Before the Pakeha | tracted from the pockets of the nation about £170,000,000. | no means safe when employed. Yet so frequent is the use of 

came,” he said, “ we thought ourselves the nearest to God,| While the rate has been reduced, veness of the | them by ladies, young as well as old, that a finished maid is 

and stand nearly equal with him,” and he planted the |im has rather been increasing. ‘ormerly every peny Sapeces 0 Spor how to put them on and how to get them 
hen the ities ent Oo @ u, att at they stood higbes yeaed bebore — oo a orks wiles ant chai ai awe ee ee 

w ehas came, 0! ve to represent i 

than us—that they stood next to the Godhead,” and he now revenue —Pall Moll Gasetie. P ome 


struck down the Pakeha stick near the Godhead, and re- 
moved the Maori stick farther off, and struck it deeper into 
the earth. “ But now,” added he, “ we have learned that the 
Maori and the Pakeha issue from one and the same source— 
from God ; that they have both good and evil qualities, and 
are alike before Him.” Then he took up the two sticks re- 
presenting Maori and Pakeha, and planted them near each 
other before the tall and single stem repre senting God. 
“ Pakeba and Maori,” he said, “are equal; they have equal 
rights, and it is perfectly natural that the Maories should have 
their king as the Pakebas have.” 

Yet with all their spirit of resistance, they have a melan- 
choly internal conviction that they are a doomed race. One 
of them has said :—“ As the clover destroys the fern, and the 
European dog the Maori dog, as the Maori rat has been anni- 
hilated by the Pakeha rat, even so will our people be pushed 
back and exterminated by the Europeans.” 





Tue SPrpER AND THE Wasp.—I once saw in a hot-house 
in Shropshire a large female wasp caught in the irregular web of 
quite a small spider ; and this spider, instead of cutting the web, 
most eps aie inued to entangle the body, and especi 
ally the wings of its prey. The wasp at first aimed in vain re- 
peated thrusts with its sting at its little antagonist. Pitying the 
wasp, after allowing it to struggle for more than an hour, I killed 
it and put it back into the web. The spider soon returned, and 
an hour afterwards I was much surprised to find it with its jaws 
buried in the orifice through which the sting is protruded in the 
living wasp. I drove the spider away two or three times, but 
for the next twenty four hours I always found it again sucking 
at the same place. The spider became wuch distended by the 
juices of its prey, which was many times larger than itself.— 
Darwin's Journal of Researches. 








“ SusrenpeD Lixe Manomet’s Corrry.”—There is a good 
deal of “see saw” in Science. First it is pointed out that the 
idea of Mahomet’s Coffin, suspended between heaven and earth, 
is a strictly scientific one, which indicates a pos-ible effect of 
magnetism. Then it is proved that such a suspension is not 
scientifically possible. Then again, we find Prof. Tyndall, in one 
of his recent lectures “ On Electricity,” at the Royal Institution, 
showing the idea to be, after all, a strictly scientific one. A 

jece of gold leaf, 2} in. long and 1} in. wide, is cut into the 
orm of a kite or fish, placed on a piece of paper, and presented 
to the knob ofa large Leyden jar charged with electricity. When 
detached by a knife, the leaf springs towards the knob, but stops 
within 2 in., and remains hovering in the air, the tail waving like 
that of wfish. When the jar is moved, the gold leaf follows, and 
continues to float for nearly an hour. The experiment may be 
made with a smaller jar and with smaller pieces of gold leaf— 
English paper. 

A Fieut wita a Pantner.—We had a little excitement 
here (Secunderabad) the other morning, The 10th Regiment 
was out for instruction in picket duties to the ground in front 


CENTRALIZED Power.—“ If a democratic republic, similar 
to that of the United States, were ever founded in a county 
where the power of one man had previously established 
centralized administration, and had sunk it deep into the 
habits and laws of the people, I do not hesitate to assert, that, 
in such a republic, a more insufferable despotism would pre- 
vail, than io any of the absolute monarchies of Eurcp :, or 
indeed, than any which could be found on this siie of Asia.” 
—De Tocqueville, 


An American SrzaMeR For Evrorpe—The New York 
Mail Steamship Company advertise to send their side. wheel steam- 
er Guiding Star to Southampton and Havre on the 15th of June. 
This steamer is a model of comfort and elegance; she is one of 
the largest ocean steamers that sail from this port, and will be 
the first American steamer which has sailed bence for Europe in 
nearly four years. She is one of the finest specimens of naval 
architecture ever built, and will do credit to American taste and 
enterprise. Sbe isa new steamer, having made but a few voy. 
ages to New Orleans, in which she and her accomplished com- 
mander, Captain Bell, have justly won success. She has 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 853.—By Mr. J. H. Blackburne, 
BLACK. 














of the Rev. Mr, English’s house. The sentries were just 

when we hi two shots fired bebind Mr, English’s 

ouse, and were told by some natives that ame wen oe 
tig-r there. Theregiment was brokenup. We got 

on going back to Mr, Eoglish’s house found that large 

eather had taken cp his quarters inside the house. ° 

oglish, bis wile, and four children were obl to lock 
themselves upin «room. By this time a lot of the officers of 
the King’s Dragoon Guards came up armed with carbines and 
breech-loaders, Severs] holes were made in the roof of the 
house in different parts, and at last the brute was seen under 
asmall table. Ou overturning the table «ith a long pole 
out be bolted smash through the window. of the 
K. D. G.’s fired at him, but, probably in their excitement none 
of them hit him. He then bolted into the house again, into 
the drawing-room. A sepoy of the 32d walked into the room 
with a spear, and was at once attacked, the brute tearing a 
large piece out of his arm; the map, however, succeeded st 
last in turning it out, when it charged out and caught an un- 
fortunate native, knocking him down and holding him over 
the edge of a small artificial tank. Colonel M 1 then 
fired at him, and hit the brute bebind the shoulder, which 
made it drop the man and charge Lieutenant Hatfield, of the 
K. D.G.’s, who gave it both barrels in the head and rolled it 
over. As it was s,rawling about in its agony, he walked up 
to it with the rifle clubbed, and, as this was very dangerous, 
Colonel Macdougall took one more shot and finished the 
animal. The brute has wounded the following :—Major 
Alexander, of the K. D. G.’s; also a ghorawallah of Mejor 
Alexander, who has since died ; & private of the K. D.G.'s; 
one sepoy of the 32d Regiment, and the camp follower over 
whom the brute was when Colonel Macdougail fired. This 
man has his stomach and belly ripped — 
been very bold, and has done a dea: of damage in the canton- 
ment, and every one is thankful that it has at last been killed. 
— Bangalore Herald, 

Tue Income Tax rx Exoiaxp.—The 
of the income tax to so low a point as four pence has stimu- 
lated speculation as to the probability of its floal disappear- 
ance. It also suggest a review of its past career. 
for the first time in 1842, at the rate of seven pence in the 
pound, it continued for three years. It was eye 
another triennial tax beginning 1n 1845, and by a third in 1848, 
when an attempt was vainly made by Lord John Russell's 
government t» raise the tax to a shilling. In 1851 it was re- 
pewed for ovly one year, Mr. Hume deieating the government 
on the question of its duration ; and in 1852, as a dissolution 
‘was at land, it was temporarily prolonged for another year. 


proposed redaction 


Then in 1853 came Mr. Gladsione’s comprehensive scheme | Pers 


of an income tax for seven years at a gradually dimi 

rate. For two years it was to be 7d., for other two 6d. an 
for the next three 5d., after which it was to come Ww anend, It 
was also part of this proposal that the tax should, but at a 
lower rate, be extended to incomes of between £100 and £150, 
and that Ireland should no longer be exempt from the obli- 
gation. During those seven years the —_ passed a —— 
ered 

a while; then a temporary addition of 2. 
per £1; and finally, when it had sunk as 
raised to 9J. In April, 1860, the longest lived 


for a 
at that 

other 1d. taken from it, and ! 
the lowest poles over reached for a T--y-- 
the Sd. rate existed for only half e year, and 


The animal has | ° 


White. Black. 

L BtKB? 1. P to K Kt 5 (best) 

2. BtoK Kts 2. K tke P 

ret-4. bet 8, Any move 

4 QtoQ 4s, mate 
If Black at his first move play his Kt anywhere, White moves 
Q to Q R6, ch coq Seen 5 to 5 seneve meting, 508 ¥ Diees ving 
2 Kt to B 8, White’s moves are Q to RB & ch, followed by Q to Q 
mate, if K take Q P, and by B to K it K take Kt P. 





The 
Gossip (White), and Zachary 
tninster Chess Gi b. 


os 


lack), Presadent of the Kidder- 





(“ Aligaier Gambit.”) 

White. Black. Black. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 MU PtQBs QtoK Kt2 
2PtKB4 PtkeP 15 Kt tke B P tks Kt 
SKttoK BS PtoK Kkté¢ 16 Rtke R QtisK 
4PtoKR4 PtoK Kkt5 17 Qtks KtP KttoQ3 
5 KttoK5 P to 9 8(@) 18 es Castles 
6 Kitks KKEtP Bto K 2 WBtoQBe gree &e 
TPteQé B tks P, ch 20 PtoKS toK B4 
8 Kt to B3 QtoK kts 21 QtoK KtS P tks P 
¥9QtoK BS to K Kkt6 23 QB tks P Steg 
10 Q KttoB3 FtoK R4 23 QBtoK B4é tks Q 
1 KttwoQS5 QBwKKtS |w4QBtksQ KtoK eq 
13 Q Btks P tks Q Kt % KBtoK 87 Kto K Bsq 
13 Q tke KB tks Q P 26 K B to K 6, and Black res’d. 
(a) A defence favoured by Kieseritzki. 





Meesrs. GALT AND oo IN sage pty Fish- 
m ’ Company on inesday gave a great dinner to 
Meee Galt ond Cartier, the Ministers who have 
visited England to arrange with her Majesty’s Government 
the terms of Confederation. Both made on benalf of 
Mr. Cartier, as a French Canadian, told his 
hearers that Canada looked with “ horror” on annexation, and 


that she would not raise the funds for defencs by additional 
duties on imports. Mr. Galt, as an English jan, 
& warm tribute to the merits of Mr. 


In, and affirmed that 
burden 


ment in the plan, and neither offered the f .intest suggestion of 
a plan by which adhesion could be secured. The 
speeches was pleasant to Englishmen, but as we are all slready 


convinced, ments be addressed to the 
Scoviagn Leni paper, April 29. 


Dx. Ras on tHe New Arctic Prosects.—In the course 
ofa recent lecture to the Leeds Phi Society, Dr. 
Joba Rae, R.N., gave an account of his adventures in the Aic- 
tic ond Lis lotuueserae with the Esquimaux, of whom 
he he had never seen any people so admirable in their 
domestic relations. He described their houses, built some- 
times in an hour, of blocks of hard-packed snow, with ice 
i and stated that be had never slept more comforta- 
e blanket, and the tem- 
iseu seed . Sherard 


i 
; 
as 


very 

of send 
by whichthe considered is possible to reach th 
season. — 

A Mopers Lapy's Mar’s Dury.—“ Abigail” writes to 
the Pall Mall Gazette :—There is yet another inn portant part 
a finished lady's maid's , Which is Sa 

a sovelty, Oat it is, in . must 
petens artist in pastel 


following Game was pitBinc ia London between Messrs. | ha’ 





| 


ger for about three hundred, and we bespeak 
or hera full share of the patronage of the American people, 
The office of the company is No. 10 Barclay street, and those 
contemplating a voyage will do well to secure their rooms at an 
early day.—NV. ¥. World. 

Tuscan Hats.—The hats and bonnets of paile-d’Italie 
which enjoys such favour in the fashionable world, are all 
manufactured in Tuscany, and, according to official returns, 
their annual value is about 11 millions of francs. Tuscany ig 
the only partof Italy which produces straw fine enough for 
those bonnets, and the floest of all is grown in the immediate 
vicinity of Florence. The attempts made to grow the same 
straw in the Marches, and Naples have met with 
little success. The straw is the produce of a particular kind 
of wheat, the stems of which never exceed 15 or 16 inches in 
height, and bear very small ears, con aining just enough seed 
for re-sowing. All the women in the district are strawplaiters, 
and the floest specimens of the plait are frequently seen io ihe 
bats worn by the peasant women, who have made them for 
their own use, and refuse to sell them at any price. The sew- 
ing or jointing of the plait is a difficult and tedious operation, 
as a hat to be perfect must seem to be of one piece. At 
Florence the number of these hats made yearly is about 520- 
000. In certain localities, as at Impoli, for instance, 4000 
women and girls are employed at this work, and at Sesto 
there are about 2000. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


ARE the most perfect pargative which we are able 
= ee, or which we think has ever yet been 
made by <—*. Their effects have abundantly 
shown to the community how much they excel the 
ordinary medicines in use. They are sate and plea- 
saut to take, but powerful to cure. Their penetra 
ting properties stimulate the vital activities of the 
remove the obstructions of its orgaus, purify the bloou, and 
disease. They purge out the foul bumors which bec i and 
ulate sluggish or <isordered organs into 









body. 
expel 
grow distemper, stim 
their natural action, and impart a healthy tone with strength to 
the whole system. Not only do they «ure the pena dy- com- 
Rate of everybody, but also formidat.Je and dangerous diseases, 

hile they prodace powerful effects, they are at the same time, in 
diminished doses, the safest and best physic that can be empluyed 


for children. Being |, ‘hey are pleasant to take ; aud 
being purely vegetable, are free from any rick of herm Cures 

ve been mate which surpass belief, were they not substantiated 
by men of such exal ition and character, as to forbid the 
suspicion of untruth. Many eminent clergymen pe po 
have I+nt their names to certily to the public the reliability of our 
remedies, while others have sent us the assurance of their eonvic- 
tion that, our Preparations contribute immensely to the relief of 
our sfilicted, suffering fellow men. 

The Agent below numed is pleased to furnish 
can Almanac, containing directions for the use 
thetr cures, of the following complaints :— 

Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Kheumatism, Dropsy, Heart- 
burn, Headache arising from foul stomach, Na igestion, 
Morbid Inaction of tbe Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flata- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Diseases which require an evacuant 
medicine. They also, by purifying the blood and stimulating the 
system, cure many complaints which lt would not be eu 

could rea h, such as Deafness, Partial Blind Neuralgia 
aod Nervous Irritability, Deranzements of the Liver and Kidneys, 
Gont, aod other kindred complaints arising from a low siate of 
the body, or obstruction of its functions. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other prepara- 
tions which they make more profit on. Demand Arer’sand take 
no others. The sick want the best aid there is for them, and they 
should have it. 

Prepared by J.C. AYER & Co., Lowell, Mass., and sold by 
all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine everywhere. 





gratis our Ameri- 
and certificates of 





A Her to Born S2x88.—How to Gain and Retain Affection. 
—It has frequently been suggested that Plantation Bitters 
are, in another form, the “ Elixir of Love’’ of the Ancients. That 
they do much to quiet “ family jars,” and reconcile fretful wives 
to cross husbands, we verily believe. When domestic quiet is 
restored and connubial felicity reigns supreme, 

““ How great the charm, bow sweet the bliss 
That Gods expression in a kiss.” 

A free and proper use of Plantation BritTses will inspire the 
souls of both sexes with pure and bigh-toned sentiments of affec- 
tion, and a capacity for rare and exquisite enjoyment in exch 
other’s society. Remember there is no place like home, and vo 
possion like love—and nothing to link the two togetber and you 
to both like the great Family Blessing, PLantation Birrens, 


BRITISH NATION 
LIFB ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
s 

omces, {*3S HG sucsa New Tork 
Lossesalready paid... .....-++sseeeeeeees++%s000,000 
This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 

assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 

Manager in the U. 5. and Canada 
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